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COTTON BUYING AND SPECULATION. 


The recent heavy bulge in the price of raw cotton has 
brought prominently before the minds of all men who are 
interested in any way with the textile industry, the bewil- 
dering subject of cotton buying. During the strenuous 
times incident to a 150-point bulge such as was witnessed 
during the past month, the uppermost thought in the pros- 
pective buyer’s mind is can he buy the desired quantity of 
cotton immediately, in the hope of filling his contracts be- 
fore the price goes, as he thinks it will go, out of sight. 
After he has filled his contracts, there is then time to sit 
down and ponder over the situation. 

The general characteristics of cotton buying are similar 
to those of buying in other lines of business and are sub- 
ject to the same inconsistencies so often seen, especially in 
an excited market. The same lines of reasoning appear so 
often, when buying under certain conditions, and with such 
regularity, that the line of their operations may almost 
be reduced to a predetermined knowledge of what is going 
to take place. 

A easual glance at the great markets of the country 
will show that when prices are moving up, the great ma- 
jority of buyers are firmly convinced in their own minds, 
that prices are going to continue upward, and the fact that 
so many of them act on their jndgment, serves to boost the 
prices still further. As the prices continue upward, the 
more conservative buyer then comes into the market and 
helps it along, and finally when the very top prices are 
reached, the public in general, with an eye always open 
for bargains, steps in, and allows the professional to un- 
load. 

A declining market on the other hand, will show a simi- 
lar method of reasoning, but of course from an opposite 
point of view. As soon as prices start downward, one set 
of men will start selling immediately. These men are 
firmly convinced, from experience or otherwise, that the 
bottom of prices is going to drop out and they act upon 
their judgment and get out of the market as soon as possi- 
ble. The more conservative class thinks it is only a flurry, 
and it holds on a while. As the price continues to drop, 
this conservative class is then convinced that it is time 
to get out of the market and its departure continues to 
send the prices down until finally when the bottom is 
reached, the public decides that it is time to get out and it 
then allows the professional clique to repurchase the com- 
modity. 

In the cotton markets of the country, as well as other 
markets, there are always two classes of buyers, namely, 
the cotton mill and the speculator. Their methods of buy- 
ing should be as distinct and different as théir reasons for 
buying. The speculator buys only with the idea of being 
able to sell his cotton later at a profit-to himself, without 
ever seeing the cotton in most cases. On the other hand, 
the cotton mill requires the cotton to maintain its very ex- 
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istence, and should be entirely free from any speculation 
whatever in regard to its purchase, as otherwise, it will 
sooner or later come to grief. 

When a mill manager accepts a contract for a certain 
amount of cloth, it is common business sense to see that he 
has enough cotton on hand or ordered for delivery, to cover 
the contract and he ean then figure his profit on the con- 
tract, regardless of any fluctuation in the price of the raw 
staple. It is a well known fact that some mills take con- 
tracts for goods, without having the necessary amount of 
raw cotton on hand and depend on their ability to buy 
cheaper than present prices at a later date. As a general 
rule a man who needs a commodity but has delayed buying, 
and in the mean time the price has risen a little, is almost 
certain to be a bear. Such buyers will now help to boost 
the present price of cotton in their wild endeavor to cover 
their contracts. The speculator who bought his cotton at 
a lower price with the expectation of a profit, will now be 
in a position to help him out. How many feverish inquiries 
have been sent to the various mills, within the last month, 
by the commission houses, asking as to the state of their 
cotton warehouses? And how many have been able to an- 
swer that they were full? We hope that sound business 


principles reign supreme. 





PROGRESS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Optimism goes hand in hand with progress, and natu- 
rally so in the very nature of development, for all new 
works are conceived and the plans earried to completion, 
based on a firm belief in a predetermined amount of suc- 
cess to be worked out and enjoyed by originators of the 
work. In facet, it is the great abiding faith in the future 
that makes possible, achievement in any line of endeavor, 
trom the newsboy with his bundle of papers to dispose of, 
to the great financiers with their enormous enterprises. It 
is conceded by all, that the people of the United States are 
the greatest optimists in the world, and the phenomenal 
growth and progress in the various stupendous industries of 
the country tell, more eloquently than words, the truth of 
the relationship between progress and optomism. 

One naturally seeks information in regard to the prog- 
ress made in his own particular line of work, and when the 
textile industrial progress is analyzed, it almost staggers 
one by its immense proportions. It is like a elarion eall 
to those who have not entered that field, to join in the won- 
derful growth and development. It quickens the pulse of 
the manufacturer who is already enjoying the fruits of 
his initiative, and he is constantly seeking additional share 
in the progress by improving his plant and installing new 
machinery and devices. 

The extraordinary progress made in this country during 
the last eleven years is clearly shown by comparing records 
with the progress of other countries during the same period. 

In 1898, it was estimated that Great Britain had 44,- 
900,000 spindles, while the United States had only 17,450,- 
000 spindles. In 1908, Great Britain had inereased its 
spindleage to 54,600,000 spindles, which represents an in- 
crease of 9,700,000 spindles or about 22 per cent. since 1898. 

In 1908, the United States had increased its spindleage 
to 26,500,000 spindles, which represents an increase of 9,- 
050,000 spindles or about 52 per cent. since 1898. 

The actual increase in the number of spindles during 
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that period, in Great Britain, was slightly more than in the 
United States, but the relative growth, based on the spindle- 
age in 1898, was nearly 244 times greater in the United 
States than in Great Britain. 

The most remarkable part of the growth in the United 
States, however, is shown by the tremendous expansion in 
the South during the same period, and shows the inevitable 
tendency to bring the cotton mills to the cotton fields, which 
tendency is daily manifesting itself in the news items con- 
cerning textile mills. The Northern States have not lain 
idle, however, and statistics show a decided increase in new 
equipment. 

In 1898, there were estimated to be 13,900,000 spindles 
in the Northern States, while there were 3,550,000 spindles 
in the South. In 1908, the North had increased its spindle- 
age to 16,200,000 spindles, which represents an increase of 
2,300,000 spindles or about 17 per cent. since 1898. 

In 1908, the South had increased its spindleage to 10,- 
300,000 spindles, which represents an inerease of 6,750,000 
spindles or about 190 per cent. since 1898. 

That the work of placing additional spindles in the 
South is being prosecuted with vigor is shown by records 
for the first six months of 1909. In that brief time there 
were no less than 658,000 spindles added to the great cot- 
ton industry of the South. An interesting feature con- 
nected with these figures is that practically one half of 
the number of new spindles represents additional equipment 
to established mills, and emphasizes the fact that expe- 
rienced men realize the advantages offered in the industry 
in the South and they are eager to take advantage of them. 





THE MILL HELP PROBLEM. 


The mill managers of the South have long ago realized 
the seriousness of the question of obtaining competent help 
in the several departments of the mill. This problem is 
becoming more complex every day, owing to the rapid 
growth of the textile industry of the South, which requires 
thousands of additional operatives every year to operate 
the new plants and the additions made to old plants. 

It used to be that help was always available, as the 
farming class could always be-easily drawn upon to supply 
any deficiencies in the help required to operate the mill, 
but conditions are changed now and mills are not only 
competing against each other, but the farms have become 
so depleted of help that that source of supply has become 
practically exhausted, in fact, the farmers are using every 
inducement to have the help returned to them. 

This condition, while rather uncomfortable for the man- 
ufacturer, will certainly be of. benefit to the operative, in 
one form or another, as is always the case when there is 
competition for his services. Some of the more progres- 
sive and successful cotton milis have already realized that 
they can best help themselves by bettering the conditions 
of the operatives both in their homes and at the mills. A 
long step towards making the help contented has been taken 
by providing schools, libraries, and entertainment halls for 
the use of the mill population, together with comfortable 
homes at small rentals. As time goes on, the wisdom of 
these steps will be seen when the mill has a contented class 
of help, and when other less generous mills are scouring the 
country for operatives, and at best secure a more or less 
transient crowd. Make the operative feel that you have his 
interest at heart and it will be reciprocated, but let him 
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get the idea that you only want to grind a day’s work out 
of him and you will find that that day’s work is soon ended. 

A cotton mill superintendent can very appropriately be 
styled a big father, more so, probably, than any superin- 
tendent of any other industry in the country. His diplo- 
matic treatment of the operative will measure, to a great 
extent, his suecess in that position in the mill. He must 
straighten out the trivial questions and difficulties of the 
little spinners and sweepers, and he must also settle with 
judgment the more perplexing problems of the men and 
women in his employ and give them the proper advice when 
they come to him. A good superintendent will gradually 
weed out the undesirable help and build up a elass that 
will “flock together” and constitute the bone and sinew of 
his operative foree. With such a class of help, the super- 
intendent has little care with respect to the help problem. 





OBITUARY. 


James H. Cobb, superintendent of the Belton Mills, 
Belton, 8S. C., was killed on June 20, 1909, in a most un- 
fortunate accident, resulting from the collision of an elec- 
trie car and an automobile, within a few hundred yards of 
the Belton Mills while on his way to a rally meeting at 
Dorchester Chureh (near Belton). He was born June 6, 
1876, on a farm, in Anderson County, about five miles 
from Belton, S. C. He was raised on the farm and at- 
tended the rural schools until he was twenty years old, at 
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which age he attended for one session, the high school at 
Honea Path, S. C. 

He then decided to take up mill work, and on Mareh 1, 
1898, went to Pelzer, S. C., and secured work in the weave 
room of No. 4 mill, at that place, and wove cloth for five 
or six months. During the first month of this time, he was 
not earning enough to pay his board and had to receive 
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help from home. He was then promoted to the position 
of time-keeper in the same weave room, and owing to strict 
attention to his work, he managed to have some spare time, 
which he oceupied in learning how to fix looms. He was 
given a section in May, 1899, and ran a section with credit 
to himself and satisfaction to his employer until the first 
of June, 1900, at which time he went to the Belton Mills 
and assisted in the erection of the looms there. He was 
given a section at the Belton Mills when the mills started 
operation in August, 1900. 

On January 1, 1902, he was promoted to the position 
of second-hand in the Belton Mills weave room. This posi- 
tion he ecreditably filled for three and a half years, when 
he was promoted to overseer of the same room, holding this 
position for sixteen months. He was then promoted to the 
superintendency of the same mill, which position he held 
at the time of his death. Such a record of achievement by 
steady and persistent application and devotion to duty is 
an inspiration to every American citizen. His entire mill 
career was under the same management, and he had often 
said that his promotion to loom fixer had given him the 
most genuine pleasure. 

He was married March 14, 1900, and leaves a widow and 
three sons. He was a second cousin of F. G. Cobb, now 
of Kansas City, and a fourth cousin of W. C. Cobb, of 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. J. D. Turner, president of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died on July 13th, after a long illness. 
He was born in Putnam County, Georgia, on June 8, 1839. 
He received the degree of M.D. in 1859 and then began 
the practice of his profession. When the Civil War began, 
he enlisted in the Confederate Army and was made assis- 
tant surgeon in the service, where he saw four years of 
active work. 

After the war, he decided to abandon medicine as a pro- 
fession and engage in mercantile business. In 1871-1872, 
he became a pioneer in the cotton compress business, and 
established three compresses in Atlanta, Ga. 

About twenty years later, he disposed of his compress 
interests and became identified with the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, of which corporation, he was made president in 1893, 
and which office he held at the time of his death. He was 
also vice-president of the Atlantic Compress Company, sec- 
retary of the Atlanta Woolen Mills, and chairman of the 
finance board of the Fourth National Bank. 


PROGRESS IN CUBA. 


With the beginning of the present fiseal year the Re- 
public of Cuba established a Bureau of Information, Presi- 
dent Gomez appointing Leon J. Canova, an American news- 
paper man, who has resided in Cuba eleven years and has a 
wide acquaintance with the Island, as its director. 

Parties wishing information of any nature concerning 
Cuba ean obtain same, free of charge, by writing to Leon J. 
Canova, U. and I. Bureau, (Utility and Information Bu- 
reau), Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, 
Havana, Cuba. 

The report showing the condition of the cotton crop 
on July 25 will be issued by the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, on Monday, August 2, at 12 noon 
(Eastern time.) 
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MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The Southern Textile Association held its regular quar- 
terly meeting, at Spartanburg, 8. C., on July 3rd. Mill 
managers, superintendents, and overseers, from Georgia, 
Alabama, North and South Carolina were present in large 
numbers, and helped to make the meeting one of the most 
successful in the history of the association. 

The meeting was called to order by M. G. Stone, of the 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. J. B. Lee, president of the Spartan- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, weleomed the members to the 


city. 





CHARLES F. McCaL.u. 

The address of the president, N. T. Brown, of Raleigh, 
N. C., was followed by a paper on “Combing and Carding” 
by Elwin H. Rooney of Whitinsville, Mass. Ralph Web- 
ber, the Southern representative of the Saco and Pettee 
Machine Co., read a paper on “Spinning,” which was fol- 
lowed by a paper on “Mill Management” by Volney B. 
Bogan, of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Other papers read later on in the meeting were: “Double 
Carding,” by A. S. Winslow, Clinton Mills, Clinton, S. C.; 
“Automatic vs. Plain Looms,” by A. M. Hamilton, Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; and “Boozer-Hill Doffing Ma- 
chine,” by Mr. Boozer, of Tucapau, S. C. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Charles F. McCall, Greenville, S. C.; first 
vice-president, W. P. Hamrick, Columbia, S. C.; second 
vice-president, J. N. Bagwell, Charlotte, N. C.; third vice- 
president, W. J. McDonald, Monroe, Ga.; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, V. B. Bogan, Spartanburg, S. C.; secretary, E. E. 
Bowen, Rockingham, N. C.; assistant secretary, J. S. Es- 
eott, Charlotte, N. C.; treasurer, David Clark, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

By a unanimous vote, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Raleigh, N. C., during the Fair week of Oc- 
tober. The board of governors was appointed as follows: 
T. M. McEntire, chairman; N. T. Brown, H. H. Boyd, 
J. M. Davis, T. T. Cuddy, B. J. Dobbins, C. L. Becknell, 
M. G. Stone, A. M. Hamilton, Z. H. Mangum, J. S. Os- 
teen, and J. S. Drake. 


August, 1909. 


By a vote of the meeting, the secretary was instructed 
to write to the widow of the lamented James H. Cobb, of 
Belton, S. C., expressing the sympathy of the organiza- 
tion in her bereavement. 

The exhibitions of the Boozer-Hill Doffing Machine, and 
the foreign goods collections by W. A. Graham Clark, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, were interesting 
features of the meeting and were very carefully examined 
by the members. 

It was suggested that representatives of different mills 
bring samples of the cloth woven at their respective mills, 
so that a large exhibit of this character could be made at 
the next meeting. 

N. T. Brown, president of the Association, spoke in 
part as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

It is a pleasure to preside at this meeting and I want 
to thank Mr. Lee of the Spartanburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, in behalf of the members and visitors of the asso- 
ciation for his kind and eloquent welcome in behalf of the 
City of Spartanburg. 

I am glad to see so many of our members of the asso- 
ciation present and I feel that we all have cause to be 
proud of our association. This association will be of bene- 
fit to a greater number of people than any other organiza- 
tion that has ever been effected in behalf of the cotton 
mill industry. 

Our organization benefits not only the members, but also 
every one connected in any way with cotton manufacture, 
and is in itself a kind of educational institution. We have 
different men of noted ability in different lines to read pa- 
pers on different subjects and we are sure to learn some- 
thing from what we hear. I have spent over thirty years 
in the mills, still I feel that there is not a man in this as- 
sembly who doesn’t know something about some mechanism 
or department of the cotton mill industry, that I do not 
know. Every new point that we learn by attending these 
meetings will undoubtedly be of benefit to us. 

Our organization will continue to grow in the future as 
it has in the past, and every superintendent, overseer, and 
master-mechanie in the South will feel it an honor to be a 
member of this organization. 

I hope every member will feel free to have something 
to say regarding the different problems in the mill, and I 
know there are some of us here who can make good talks 
about the different things connected with the mill work and 
management. I hope they will not hesitate to make them- 
selves heard. 

SPINNING. 
BY RALPH WEBBER, 

One of the questions that seems to be most important to 
the cotton manufacturers today, is to secure the largest pos- 
sible production of good quality, at the minimum cost per 
pound. 

To obtain this result, much depends on the intelligence 
and diligence of the operatives, overseer, and his assistants 
in charge. The physical condition of the frame must be 
good as well as the quality of the roving. These essentials 
must exist in order to produce satisfactory results, both as 
to quality and quantity. It is very desirable that the yarn 
be round, strong, and even. 

A traveler, suited to spin 36s yarn, will give better re- 
sults on 36s yarn than on 32s or 40s yarn, at the same speed ; 
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and on the same diameter of ring. Yet, many mills use 
travelers with that variation on the same frame. The near- 
er the yarn on every individual bobbin sizes to the number 
that is required, the higher speed you can run. When an 
overseer sizes his yarns, he runs yarn from four bobbins to- 
gether on his reel; weighs same together, and divides by four, 
to get the average weight. This method does not give satis- 
factory results, as it does not show the variation between 
bobbins. A much better way is to weigh each skein sepa- 
rately. 

In addition to sizing the yarns on bobbins that are spun 
from the card room samples twice daily, every mill would 
profit by having its spinner weigh daily, a generous number 
of bobbins, taken at random over the room. He should se- 
lect his bobbins partly where ends are down and partly 
where ends are up, and also look for abnormal variations on 
the ballooning of the yarn. This will give him the widest 
range of numbers he has. 

If it is found that there is wide variation in counts spun 
from)the same roving and from the same drafts, it is gener- 
ally considered that the roving is not even. The trouble 
may be there, but there is a possibility that unevenness may 
be caused in the spinning frame itself. The top rolls may 
not be properly covered, and one boss of the roll may be a 
trifle larger than the other. If this is so, there will be a 


different number spun by each boss if the roving were abso- 
If the top rolls are so long as to fit tightly 


lutely perfeet. 


E. E. Bowen. 
in the eap bars, or the space, between the ends of the top 
rolls and their bearings in the cap bars, is allowed to fill 
with cotton and dirt, uneven yarn will result. 

Roving guides partially choked by waste will stretch the 
roving. <A top roll that becomes grooved by the flutes of 
the steel roll will cause unevenness. Lack of oil on saddles, 
or top rolls running out of square with the steel roll, will 
make uneven yarn. 

Poorly fitted or badly balanced bobbins, long piecings 
made in ecreeling, waste gathering around ends of skewers, 
skewers with their lower ends blunted or that bind in the 
creel, will all contribute to make uneven yarn. Sometimes 
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when a spindle is slow, and a heavy traveler is used, the 
yarn on the small part of the bobbin is stretched, while that 
on the large part is not affected. This can be remedied by 
increasing the speed slightly, and using a lighter traveler. 

To secure the best possible results from a spinning room, 
each individual spindle should be kept set properly. 

Frames should be level, both lengthwise and crossWise. 
Lifting rods should not bind and should be kept free from 
accumulations of lint and dust. Travelers should fit the 
flange of the ring. Worn travelers and rings with wavy 
surfaces should not be used. Steel rolls should be kept free 
from cotton. Bearings should be well lubricated, and flutes 
should be scoured often enough to keep them free from dirt, 

All spinners waste should be put in the spinner’s pocket 
and deposited in a box, as this waste, kept clean, is worth 
eight cents per pound; let it drop on the floor and it is 
worth four cents. 

The question of the length of drafts, length of traverse, 
the diameter of rings for the several counts could be argued 
indefinitely. Abnormally large rings and long traverses can 
not benefit the general welfare of the mill. They certainly 
do not improve the speed and production of the spinning- 
room. 

Regarding drafts, I think you all will agree with me that 
while, of course, it is necessary to make a number of rov- 
ing in the card room that will enable the roving frame spin- 
dle to produce enough pounds to keep the spinning in oper- 
ation, a draft of 6.50 to 7.25 on single roving, and 8.50 to 
11.25 on double roving, is much more desirable than longer 
drafts, especially when the staple is poor, or during dog-day 
weather. 

Some of the best spinners owe their success not only to 
the fact that they are thoroughly posted in all matters :per- 
taining to their machine, but also because they are good or- 
ganizers. System and routine mean more to the spinning 
room than any of the others. A schedule of cleaning and 
oiling should be made out systematically, that all frames in 
the room will receive attention at the same time. A system 
like this, well carried out, will enable the overseer to see 
that his room is kept systematically cleaned. 


AUTOMATIC vs. PLAIN LOoM. 
BY ARTHUR M. HAMILTON. 


The world is profiting to-day by what Spartanburg 
county has done for automatic machinery. This county took 
hold of the Draper loom when the rest of the world was say- 
ing that the loom would never be a success, but Mr. Thomas 
E. Moore and Mr. M. G. Stone and their associates had the 
courage, and now what is the result? The industrial future 
of the cotton mill business of the world very much depends 
on automatic machinery, and the three greatest inventions of 
this century, viz., the Draper loom, Barber-tying machine, 
and the Boozer-Hill doffing machine were first used exten- 
sively in this county. To my mind.the Draper loom should 
be called “The Cotton Mill Indicator Clock,” as it will tell 
if the right cotton has been bought for the numbers you 
are spinning; it will tell if that cotton has been put through 
the card room as it should have been; if you are giving 
your yarn the right twist per inch; if it has been spooled, 
warped, slashed, and drawn in right. In fact, it is one of 
the best indicators ever put into a cotton mill, as it calls 
for constant attention in every department of the mill, and 
tells you when it is not getting all that is good. 

Since the introduction of the Draper loom in the little 
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cotton mill village of Tucapau in 1895, there have been 
placed within the mills of this State about 40,000 Draper 
looms and more than twice this number in the entire South. 
When in the early nineties the Draper Co. was ready to 
place the loom on the market, there was considerable ques- 
tion®as to whether the loom would ever be suitable for weav- 
ing anything except common prints and coarse sheetings. 
For this reason their adoption by a few mills in this State 
namely, Tueapau, Lockhart, Gaffney, Whitney, Spartan and 
-alzer, did not cause much comment by Northern manufac- 
turers. Though the Southern manufacturers did not at that 
time realize it, they were setting the pace that their North- 
ern friends would eventually follow if they were to manu- 
facture in competition with the mills of the South. Fur- 
ther than this, those mills that first adopted the Draper loom 
had taken the first step toward solving the great problem of 
searcity of labor in the South. 

I presume there are few, if any, present who are not 
aware of what the Draper loom has done along this line. 

Now referring again to the earlier days of the Draper 
loom, when it was fighting for a reputation as weaver of 
prints and sheetings, let us review some of the things that 
have been accomplished since those days, and some of the 
obstaeles and prejudices that had to be overcome. 

In the first place the loom was entirely different in its 
operation from any other loom; hence, the fixer and weaver 
were not familiar with it, and many mistakes were made 
from lack of knowledge which east discredit on the loom. 
Second, the fact that the weaver was expected to run more 
looms of the Draper type, than of the ordinary make, led 
them to the belief that the wages would be reduced where 
the Draper was installed. It was also thought that the 
cost of repairs in keeping the loom up would be very much 
larger than that of the ordinary loom. It was further stated 
that in order to run the loom with any degree of success, 
it was necessary to make better yarn, in fact to go carefully 
in the preparatory departments and get everything in better 
shape before you could expect to do anything with the Dra- 
per looms. This last statement was undoubtedly nearer the 
exact truth than anything that had been said against the 
loom, and was the keynote of the suecess that has followed 
since its introduction, up to the present day. I think every 
manufacturer will agree with me that it pays to card and 
spin well, in fact to do the work well in all the preparatory 
departments. Any mill thus run shows that competent men 
are at work in the several departments, and insures good 
weaving, whether with the Draper or any other loom in use. 

The changes that have been made in the loom since its 
introduction in the South have so perfected it that there are 
few classes of work to-day that can not be woven success- 
fully on it. The loom, that fourteen years ago was earning 
a recognition by satisfactorily weaving prints in a little vil- 
lage of the South, is to-day known throughout the weaving 
world as adapted for weaving fabrics that must be free 
from miss-picks and other imperfections. This is accom- 
plished by devices that have been applied in recent years. 

I find that we are at this time weaving in the South and 
in the North, prints, broad sheetings, denims, draperies, 
ducks, camlets, drills, sateens, diapers, velvets, curtain 
serims, corduroy, damask, tubings, bags, pillow cases, nap- 
kins, chambrays, domets, canton flannels, lawns, and goods 
ranging as high as 20 yards per pound. 

In every mill where the Draper loom is used, the average 
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looms per weaver are more than twice the number of ordi- 
nary looms previously run, while in some eases it would be 
three times the number. It is needless to say that the cost 
of weaving has been proportionately lowered, while the 
weavers themselves are earning more money to-day than 
they earned on ordinary looms, and it ean be safely said 
that the work is not as hard, due to the fact that the yarn 
is better. 

The Draper loom is being run very successfully in Eng- 
land, Russia and Austria. Manufacturers of the North are 
now placing and have placed very large orders this year 
for this type of loom. The most important things that 
must be followed up carefully to get the very best results 
from the looms are, (1) the proper preparation of your 
yarn, (2) the careful and intelligent handling of your 
looms, keeping them in proper adjustment and well oiled, 
and (3) avoiding poorly made repair parts, and not at- 
tempting to pateh broken parts. 

I find that a very large per cent. of seconds made on 
the Draper loom are due to careless loom fixers, and usually 
consist of oil marks on the cloth, and other defects due to 
improper setting of the loom. 

DOUBLE CARDING. 
BY A. S. WINSLOW. 

That the manufacturers of the South must turn their 
attention to a more extensive production of the finer grades 
of cotton goods is to-day generally conceded. The fact that 
so many million dollars’ worth of fine goods are imported 
into this country from over the water, reminds us constantly 
that there is for our Southern mills a large and undevel- 
oped field for the production of the finer qualities and more 
elaborate styles of cotton fabrics than they are now pro- 
ducing. 

The fine goods manufacturer must have at his com- 
mand, the very best machinery, good cotton, well-trained op- 
eratives, and perhaps most important of all, skillful man- 
agement. A detail of great importance is selecting proper 
eotton for the numbers to be made. After the selection of 
the proper cotton, great care must be exercised in selecting 
proper machinery for opening, picking and cleaning. Cot- 
ton cleaning should be done in this department, and not in 
the cards, as far too many are doing (or trying to do) at 
the present time. 

Formerly, double carding was necessary, in order to get 
high grade yarns, and at that time it was the best method 
known. The older manufacturers remember the breaker, 
and then the finisher cards, known as the “stationary top 
flat ecard,’ which is in some respects not unlike the 1 
modern revolving top ecard of to-day. These cards were 
later improved with an automatic stripper, which did not 
eliminate all of the evils of hand-stripping, but was an im-, 
provement. The old top card with a cylinder speed of 
about 90 revolutions, cylinder 36x40 inches, doffer 12 to 16 
inches, doing about 300 pounds per week at double the cost 
of operating, repairs, ete., has long ago stepped aside and 
given way to the more modern methods of carding and pre- 
paring cotton. 

Since the revolving top ecard has been improved so great- 
ly, and become more perfect, double carding is being aban- 
doned. It has been found that single carding with the im- 
proved machines is better than double carding with the old. 

Double: carding with the modern revolving top card is: 
not the best way to accomplish the desired results sought 
after by the manufacturer of the better grade of cotton 
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goods. He too often resorts to double carding to correct the 
evil that has been caused by neglect and improper adjust- 
ment of the different parts of the card. Every trained card- 
er knows that it requires considerable skill to grind a card 
properly, and it is necessary to adjust the various parts with 
properly selected instruments, and less guesswork. 

If the flats are set too far off, the cotton has a tendency 
to roll up in little balls called “neps.” These “neps” are aso 
formed in the gin, and it is the function of the flats to re- 
move them instead of making more. If the card needs 
stripping, these “neps” can be seen in the web, showing 
that the spaces between the teeth are as full as they.can 
hold. As these show in the cloth to the detriment of the 
fabrie, double carding is resorted to, when all that is neces- 
sary is to correct the evil of neglect, in single carding, by 
removing what could have been avoided by more ‘skillful 
handling, adjusting and operating of the cards. 

A top flat card, when making a 60-grain sliver with a 
doffer making ten revolutions, cards about 60 pounds per 
day. This is varied by coarse work, and speed of doffers. 
One man ean tend the backs of about 30 cards, with a rail- 
way boy for the fronts. Passing through second cards re- 
quires two back tenders, one double tender, three railway 
tenders, to bring to first drawing Carding 1,800 pounds per 
day, labor costs about $5 per day. 

Thirty modern revolving top cards will card 3,750 
pounds per day at a labor cost of about $2, making supe- 
rior yarns to double carded on old top flat cards. The 40- 
inch revolving top flat cards occupy a space of 10 feet by 
5 feet 10 inches, and a little less on the more modern makes, 
saving about two-fifths of the floor space, doing four times 
the amount of work, saving one-half the waste, and making 
a better class of yarns than is possible on the old top flat 


cards. 
It is a fact by all carders that the lighter the lap, and 


the quicker cotton passes through the eard, properly straight-~ 


ened and laid parallel on the doffer, the better it is for the 
sliver. 


A BUREAU OF LABOR FOR GEORGIA. 


A very important step, and one calculated to strengthen 
the industrial fabrie of the State of Georgia, was taken re- 
cently by the introduction in the House of Representatives 
of a bill for the creation of a Bureau of Labor for Geor- 
gia. The wisdom of this measure is seen when it is ob- 
served how rapidly Georgia is taking its place among the 
States of the Union in the manufacturing world; and by 
creating this Bureau of Labor, Georgia will not only have 
followed the example of thirty-two other States, but will be 
able to give important information regarding its resources, 
water supplies, and other natural advantages, which is being 
sought daily by the large financial interests of the country, 
who are seeking opportunities for the investment of capital. 
The bill provides for a commissioner whose duties are as 
follows: 

“The commissioner, aided by the assistant commissioner, 
shall collect and collate information and statistics concerning 
labor and its relation to capital, showing labor conditions 
throughout the State; the hours of labor, the earnings of 
iaborers, and their educational, moral and financial condi- 
tion, and the best means of promoting their mental, moral 
and material welfare. Shall also collect and collate informa- 
tion and statisties concerning the location, capacity of mills, 
factories, workshops and other industries and actual output 
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of manufactured products, and also the character and 
amount of labor employed; the kind and quantity of raw 
material annually used by them and the capital invested 
therein. Shall also collect and collate information and sta- 
tistics concerning the location, estimated and actual horse- 
power and condition of valuable water-powers, developed 
and undeveloped, in this State; also of timber lands, and 
such other information and statistics concerning the indus- 
trial welfare of the citizens of this State as he may deem 
to be of interest and benefit to the public; and by the dis- 
semination of such data to advertise the various industrial 
and natural resources of Georgia, in order to attract ana 
bring capital into this State.” 

All county officers of the State are required by the act 
to furnish to the commissioner such information with ref- 
erence to industrial conditions as may be within their official 
knowledge. The various industries of the State are to be 
required to furnish information in regard to their business, 
the same to be held confidential. 


SOFT YARN SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 


The board of directors of the Soft Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation held a meeting at Charlotte, N. C., on July 10th, 
for the purpose of discussing the condition of affairs in the 
soft yarn trade, which at the present time is more or less 
unsatisfactory and unsettled. Among the directors who 
attended the meeting, were J. P. McRae, of Laurinburg, 
N. C., president; L. B. Tyson, of Knoxville, Tenn., former 
president; Robert Chapman, of McColl, S. C., secretary 
and treasurer; J. F. Taylor, of Kingston, N. C.; J. S. 
Wier, of Charlotte, N. C., and Lock Everett, of Monroe, 
N. C. After a thorough discussion of the subject, the di- 
rectors decided to call a general meeting of the Association 
for Friday, August 6th, to be held in Asheville, N. C. The 
object of the meeting is for a general discussion, by the 
members of the Association, of a concerted action on the 
part of the spinners, looking toward the bettering of the 
present conditions. 

It was gathered from the directors’ meeting that the As- 
sociation will strongly advise against the mills selling yarns 
short and will urge them to take no orders for prompt le- 
livery, which do not show a profit on the basis of present 
cotton prices. 


THE NEW ARMY CLOTH. 


The quartermaster’s department at Washington has 
adopted a new olive-drab cloth, to be used for summer 
uniforms in the army, and will supersede the well known 
khaki, which has been used for several years. The adop- 
tion of this new olive-drab cloth is the result of several 
years’ experimenting by the quartermaster’s department to 
find a cloth that would give satisfaction in every respect. 

Khaki has never proved a success as a fabric for uni- 
forms in the army. It was adopted in 1898-1899, incident 
to the necessities of tropical campaigning, where a light- 
weight, strong, washable fabric was required. The khaki 
was copied from the material used by the British Army 
in India, as being the most suitable. However, the Ameri- 
can khaki has never been considered equal to the British. 

The first khaki made in this country was dyed in the 
piece with a chrome and iron dye, which proved to be 
very susceptible to the effect of urine and perspiration 
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acids. This difficulty was obviated by using a silicating 
process, which fixed the dye more permanently on the fab- 
ric. The difficulty with this proeess, however, was that 
it made the cloth extremely hard and so non-elastic that 
it was impossible to make the garment on a machine with- 
out broken stitches throughout, and as soon as the finished 
garments were washed once or twice, they would have an 
extremely ragged appearance owing to the broken threads 
in the machine-sewed seams. The price of khaki ranged 
from 22% cents to 271% cents per yard. 

The newly adopted olive-drab fabric is a distinct de- 
parture from the khaki, and is considered one of the finest 
cotton cloths for army uniforms ever produced. The cot- 
ton used is dyed in the raw stock before being spun into 
yarn. The cloth is a four harness 3-1 twill weave and con- 
sists of a brown warp and green filling, which produces the 
desired shade in the fabric. The dyes used are the Indan- 
threne dyes made by the Badische Co., which were adopted 
after several years of experimenting. These dyes were 
selected on account of their extreme fastness. The new 
eleth is very pliable, and tests have shown that it is very 
strong and permanent in color, in fact, it is considered one 
of the best cotton fabries that has ever been submitted to 
the quartermaster’s department. 

In devising tests for the new fabric, the ordinary tests 
that were applied to khaki, were found to be entirely in- 
adequate, as the cloth was not affected in any perceptible 
way by them. Exposure test of six weeks showed absolutely 
no diminution in its color. 

The tests to be incorporated in the specifications for the 
new cloth include those formerly used for khaki, with the 
addition of three new tests. One of these consists in steep- 
ing the cloth in muriatie acid, 20 degrees, for ten minutes 
and rinsing in cold water. This test was adopted to show 
whether or not a chrome and iron dye has been used in 
the cloth, as it has been found that the iron dye is un- 
satisfactory when it comes to making up the uniform. 

Another test for the cloth is to first treat it by wetting 
with water, then steeping in a solution of permanganate of 
potash (1 part permanganate of potash and 16, parts by 
weight of water) for two minutes; then steeping for ten 
minutes in a solution of bisulphite of soda (1 part of bi- 
sulplite of soda and 10 paris by weight of water). The 
cloth is then treated with a chloride of lime solution (3 
degrees Twaddel) for one hour. 

These two tests are considered very severe, and the quar- 
termaster’s department has received a number of complaints 
from the manufacturers, who claim that such extreme tests 
are unnecessary, as the goods are never subjected to such 
tests in the actual use of the uniforms. The permanganate 
of potash test is equivalent to a three-year exposure of 
the cloth. This test also detects the possible use of sul- 
phur dyes, which have been found objectionable in this 
fabric. Other tests prescribed are to steep the cloth in 
solutions of citric and lactie acids, to approximate the ef- 
fects of perspiration and urine on the cloth. This test pro- 
duces in twenty-four hours identical changes which take 
place in the cloth during actual service. All of the tests 
ineluded in the specifications were adopted after actual 
trial and experimenting by the department. 

When the bids for this fabric were opened on June 10th, 
there was but one bidder. Smith-Hogg & Co., representing 
the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, submitted the bid for the 
cloth at 25 cents per yard. This mill submitted the origi- 
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nal samples to the quartermaster’s department after several 
months of experimenting. The Badische Company has 
offered to give bond that they will sell the dyes used to 
produce the new olive drab shade at the same prices to all 
and any manufacturer who might wish to use them. 


COTTON CLASSING. 


THE OBJECT OF CorTron CLASSING. THE DIFFERENT 
GRADES OF COTTON. CHIEF POINTS TO BE OBSERVED 
IN COTTON CLASSING. A COMPARISON OF DIF- 
FERENT MARKETS. 


(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
BY D. E. EARLE. 


The subject of cotton ciassing is now receiving more at- 
tention from both the grower and the manufacturer than 
heretofore. The grower is beginning to realize that the fa- 
miliar saying “cotton is cotton” is no longer true. The ag- 
ricultural colleges of South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Texas have incorporated this subject in their agricul- 
tural courses. At the same time the textile departments of 
these schools are giving their students practice in this sub- 
ject. Some of these schools also have a six weeks’ course 
during the winter term, for the benefit of farmers and oth- 
ers who desire to learn the business. 

The mills are giving more attention to the grades of cot- 
ton that they use, because competition has forced them to 
specialize on certain grades of cloth, and it is therefore of 
more importance to buy only the grades suitable for the 
class of goods to be made. 

Cotton eclassing is largely a matter of practice and judg- 
ment. There are no absolute rules to follow in grading cot- 
ton. For example, you might have a dozen samples of low 
middling, in the same market and no two of them would 
have exactly the same appearance. One sample might be 
graded off for trash, which would otherwise have passed 
as middling’; others for motes, gin-eut staple, color, neps, 
unripe or perished staple, ete. 

It takes long experience and many comparisons to train 
the eye and hand to distinguish between the different spin- 
ning qualities of a cotton. The principal points to be ob- 
served in classing cotton are: (1) the strength of the sta- 
ple; (2) evenness in the length of the staple; (3) its free- 
dom from unripe fibers, neps, motes, and (4) leaf, sand, or 
other foreign substances, and (5) the color or evenness of 
color. 

STRENGTH. 

One of the principal spinning qualities of a cotton is 
its strength, for upon this depends to a great extent the 
breaking strength of the yarn produced. The test for 
strength of the fibers is usually made by taking a small 
bunch of ,fibers (approximately the same number each 
time) between the thumbs and forefingers, pulling them 
out parallel, and then breaking them. ‘The individual 
strength of the fiber may also be tested by a fiber testing 
machine. The harshness and strength of the fiber may be 
partly ascertained by noting the sound and resistance when 
pulling apart a tuft of the fibers. 

Cotton that is picked from bolls that are not well opened 
has been found to be weaker than the cotton that has re- 
ceived five or six days’ sunshine. Although if left too 
long in the field, it is bleached, dried out and weakened; 
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and if left three or four months, it is tinged or stained by 
the agencies. <A strength test has been made with a sample 
of upland cotton before sunning and after sunning for 
two months. The average tensile strength of the fibers 
tested from the sample, soon after opening, averaged 96 
grains, and the fibers tested from the same sample after 
sunning for two months averaged 78.3 grains. 

Another test was made with a long staple upland va- 
riety a few days after it had opened. The sample tested, 
when gathered, averaged 95.4 grains, and after sunning 
for fifteen days, averaged only 89.4 grains. The ripe and 
fully developed fibers were the only ones selected for these 
tests. 

EVENNESS. 

The uniformity in the length of the staple is important 
for the reason that the machinery in a cotton mill is set 
‘for a certain length of staple previously decided upon. 
If the stock contains a large amount of short fibers, most 
of them will go out as waste, and the ones that remain 
are not properly incorporated in the yarn. This makes the 
yarn weaker and also gives it a fuzzy appearance. 

On the other hand, if a lot of cotton contains some 
long fibers, these will be broken by the rolls in the ma- 
chinery which have been set for the short staple, and this 
would also increase the amount of waste. All cotton con- 
tains some short staple, but some varieties contain more 
than others. This is especially true when the farmer raises 
a long staple variety like Florodora or Sunflower and gets 
his seed mixed at the gin, or plants near a field of the 
short staple variety. 

The grade does not indicate the length of staple of a 
cotton, but the variety usually does. For example: “Up- 
lands” usually measures from ¥ inch to 1 inch, Gulf or 
New Orleans, 14 inches; Peelers, 144 inches; Texas, 1 
inch, ete. There are a number of improved varieties of 
long staple upland cotton and this extra length of course 
brings a premium. It is not usual, however, to pay a 
premium for anything that measures under 14 inches in 
length. This premium varies from year to year, owing 
to the length of staple, and the demand for the class of 
goods made from that length of staple. 

UNRIPE FIBER. 

The presence of unripe fiber lowers the grade of a cot- 
ton. An unripe fiber is very weak and has very few, if 
any, convolutions. Instead it is solid, smooth, and cylin- 
drieal, and may be recognized by its glossy appearance. 
The bolls of cotton that usually contain a large amount 
- of unripe fibers, are those that are picked before they are 
well opened, and also those that do not open before frost. 

NEPS. 

Neps are small bunches of tangled fibers, and their ap- 
pearance is that of a small white “fleck.” They may be 
produced by running the gin too fast, overcrowding the 
gin, improper setting of the saws, or from the presence 
of unripe or damp cotton. 

Neps are troublesome to card out and also increase the 
amount of waste in the manufacturing process. A saw 
gin of 60 saws running 400 revolutions per minute, will 
gin about ten bales per day, but a smaller production will 
give better results. To meke this arrangement, however, 
with the ginner, the planter vould have to pay more per 
bale to have his cotton ginned. 

If the speed of the saws is too high, “eut staple” will 
be the result, and many of those that are not cut are 
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weakened. Not many of the mills, except those making 
very coarse yarn, will handle “eut staple” cotton at all. 
It is very often a source of much trouble in the spinning 
room. 

“Stringy” cotton is another defect caused by ginning 
the cotton when it is damp or green. This causes bunches 
of fibers to stick together and makes their separation more 
difficult. Many of these bunches will be knocked out as 
waste in the opening and lapping processes. 

Motes are small pieces of seed, cut off with the fiber by 
fast ginning. Immature seed will also make motes. The 
removal of motes, especially the “bearded” ones, takes out 
a considerable amount of good fiber. 

FOREIGN IMPURITIES. 

Another very important factor in determining the grade 
of a cotton is its freedom from foreign impurities, such 
as leaf, boll, husk, stalk, seed and sand. These impurities 
are present to some extent in all cotton, but the amount 
depends largely upon the care with which the cotton has 
been gathered. The greater the amount of any of these 
impurities, the lower will be the grade. The per cent. of 
trash, ete., does not run uniform, however, in the same 
grade of different samples of cotton, for the reason that 
this defect may be offset by some desirable quality in one 
sample, or increased by some undesirable quality in an- 
other sample. 

The average per cent. of impurities in the various grades 
assuming other qualities to be uniform, is approximately 
as follows: 


Strict. Good Middling: .......0606000 11.5 per cent. 
DD PARI 560.505 31s 4-cde00 Saino 12. percent. 
POETEOE: ESA 6. o.5.0)6 d:5:5.4 wdc tales Give 12.5 per cent. 
DIUN 65s oi Naleia wits dik, cles Ginger 13 sper cent. 
Striet Low Middling .......:....... 13.75 per cent. 


NOW MOE 5055 'sid.c bene setae cose 14.75 per cent. 


Strict Good Ordinary ........0.+ 8 16 ~—sper cent. 
cn i are? Ieee 17.50 per cent. 
IE 8.5 o.cks. oSceemaabuios seme 19 per cent. 


The difference in the value of these grades is usually 
greater to the spinner than these figures would indicate, 
since the staple of the lower grades is very often weaker 
and of a darker color than the higher grades. 

To show just where the impurities are taken out in the 
manufacturing process, the results of an experiment made 
with a Good Middling cotton are given as follows: 





Opener and breaker ....6i6200sscse0e 2.32 per cent 
Intermediate lapper «2. ...00 sass nes 1.69 per cent. 
WARIO, TRING 5s 66615. 05s eiains6.c.00'00 Sam 1.44 per cent. 

Pie POON AOE 6565 0436 3s 55536 5.45 per cent. 
DIONNE GO-OONN 5.56 5scs5 ec caenden 2.60 per cent. 
POURMOE GO GOEE ois 50.6 a0issiepsseaderd 0.50 per cent. 
Mama ON, CORN oa 5.552 5 6:0.0.4 ois sin ele eters 0.22 per cent. 
TOPDINGS OR CAPE: 6065 0:5 cccccccdcenay 2.00 per cent. 

OGG. Oi: GME a 'o5:3.05.4:62s sasamnes 5.32 per cent. 
Drawing (3 processes) ............6. 0.33 per cent. 
RE is 026.5 cise ais darssae 0.08 per cent. 
Intermediate frame ...........2..+..- 0.06 per cent. 
NOME TOONS: i 5:5 6.0:0i6: 0:0. ap cee-sidiedianels 0.06 per cent. 

Total on frames j........seccsecee 53 per cent. 


The total percentage for picker and card room is 11.29 
per cent. 
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ties taken out can be made to vary somewhat by using dif- 
ferent settings on the various machines. 
COLOR. 

The color of a sample affects the grade as much as 
does any other one factor. Local buyers very often go by 
the color and amount of foreign substance altogether. 

It is very desirable, especially for certain classes of 
cloth, that the color of a lot of cotton shall run uniform 
and not have tinges or spots in it. Cotton that is to be 
used for filling is usually selected with more care by the 
mills than that used for the warps. The filling shows up 
on the face of the goods more, and has no sizing in it, as 
the warp threads have. 

Practically all cotton classers take into consideration 
what is known as the “bloom” or creamy color of cotton. 
This bright creamy color usually makes the sample about 
one half of a grade higher than it would otherwise be. 
This effect is sometimes gotten by storing the seed cotton 
away several weeks before ginning. The oil in the seed 
is supposed to give it this creamy color. Ginners claim 
that by thus storing the cotton, the weight of the lint is 
increased, the cotton is ginned easier, and the sample will 
contain fewer strings and “neps.” The fiber is also softer, 
stronger and tougher after having been stored a short 
time. 

Cotton that is classed as “tinged,” has tufts in it that 
are off color, due to the action of juices from crushed seed, 
from the presence of coloring matter in the soil, from frost 
cotton (bolls that are opened by the action of the frost) 
being mixed in with the white, or from water dripping 
from the leaves of the stalk onto the open bolls of cotton. 

When this color is very deep or general throughout 
the. sample, the cotton is classed as a “stain,” and the 
penalty is, of course, heavier than for a “tinge” of the 
same grade. These stains may be caused either by the 
frost or by the weather. The weather stain is of a smoky 
bluish color, while the frost stain is of a light yellow or 
buff color. The fiber in both cases is usually very weak. 
Tinges and stains, on account of being cheaper, are se- 
lected for the manufacture of some fabrics. Light tinges, 
for example, may be mixed and used very satisfactorily 
for prints, and the stains are used for carpet yarns, twine, 
rope, ete. 

A COMPARISON OF THE MARKET. 

There has always been some confusion in the cotton 
trade, due to, the fact that the different markets have dif- 
ferent standards and methods for classifying eotton. The 
same grade names are usually used by all markets, but they 
represent different qualities of cotton in a great many in- 
stances. For example, the classification of cotton at Au- 
gusta, Ga., is about one half of a grade lower than the 
classification at New York and a full grade lower than 
the Savannah or Liverpool markets. Consequently Au- 
gusta can pay more for what they eall Middling than other 
markets can pay for what they call Middling. 

There is also a difference between the types used at 
Galveston and those used at Houston, both markets hand- 
ling the same variety of cotton and being located only 
one hundred miles apart. 

A comparison of prices in the different markets is shown 
in the following table, for New York, New Orleans, Au- 
gusta, Galveston, Houston and Savannah. 
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_N.Y. | _N.O, Aug’sta)Galvt’n | Hous’n )Sav’nh 
Low Ordinary 8 1-2)... - 71-8 - 
Ordinary ee le 8 
Good ('rdinary 10.20} 10 3-4]. . 9 3-4 9 5-r}. 
Low Middling 11.70} 11 5-8] ..... 11 1-4) 11 1-8)............ 
Middling 12 70} 12 3-16 12 11 7-8} 12 1-4 
Good Middling 13.11} 12 9-16}.. 12 3-8; 12 1-4)...... die 
Middling Fair ---112 15-I6!.. 12 78’ 12 34!.. 





As may be seen from the above table, there is a greater 
difference in some instances than the geographical position 
of the market would warrant. Ordinary, for example, in 
Houston brings ¥g cent more than the same grade in Gal- 
veston, while Low Middling and above brings 4 cent more 
in Galveston than in Houston. It would appear from the 
market that Middling cotton is worth more at Augusta 
than at New Orleans. These irregularities cause confusion 
among a great number of growers and manufacturers, who 
are unable to translate one market into the other. 





RELATION OF BOILER CAPACITY AND 
EFFICIENCY. 


(Contributed exclusively to CoTToN.) 
BY CARL S. DOW. 


The old notions regarding boiler capacity are rapidly 
giving away to modern ideas. The boiler of the future 
will not be operated at comparatively light load, in the 
hope of getting high efficiency as has been thought neces- 
sary, but will be compelled to evaporate two to four times 
the present rating. Experiments prove that the boiler 
surface will efficiently transmit the heat units much faster 
than it is called upon to do at present, therefore attention 
is being directed to the furnace and methods of stoking, 
in order that more of these units may be supplied efficiently 
to the boiler surface. 
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DIAGRAM OF BOILER EFFICIENCY TEST. 


To furnish a boiler with more heat units than is at 
present supplied, means not merely more coal and more 
draft, but in addition more nearly complete combustion of 
the coal, and a reduction in the excessive amount of air 
passing through the furnace. The trend of combustion en- 
gineering is toward these features. What puzzles engi- 
neers is the fact that, with properly designed furnaces 
and stokers, there is so little decrease in efficiency of the 
boiler when a large increase in output is made. 

At the Waterside Station of the New York Edison Co., 
a 650 horse-power Babcock and Wilcox boiler, equipped 
with a Taylor gravity-underfeed stoker, was given a series 
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of tests by the engineers of the Edison Co. The relation 
of the boiler capacity to its efficiency is shown graphically 
by the curves. When the output was increased from 125.8 
per cent. (818 horse-power) of the rated capacity, to 191.7 
per cent. (1246 horse-power), the combined efficiency of 
boiler and furnace dropped only 7.1 per cent. or from 79.8 
to 72.7 as shown by the curve in the diagram. The high 
efficiency, at an overload of 91.7 per cent., was undoubtedly 
due to the underfeed-gravity type of stoker, which gives 
absolute control of both coal and air. The efficiency of the 
boiler was reduced only from 80.9 to 74.5. 

Such results ean be obtained only when the combustion 
of the coal is much more nearly perfect than is generally 
the case and it was found by an analysis of the gases that 
the percentage of carbon dioxide was high while the carbon 
monoxide was low, which are sure indications of excellent 
combustion. 


MILL LIFE IN JAPAN.* 


There is a great difference in the methods of working 
English and Japanese mills. The manager of a Japanese 
mill has more to contend with than an English manager. 
He has not only to attend to the buying of cotton and the 
selling of yarn, but he has also the housing, feeding, doc- 
toring and organizing of his workpeople. In order to get 
our workpeople, we have to send a kind of agent to collect 
operatives from all over Japan. The agent receives from 
the company a eertain price for each operative supplied to 
them. The agents seek the help of private employment 
agencies, who are not always as “straight” as they might 
be. 

When we get the required number of operatives, they 
have no place to stay. Besides this, there is the danger 
that we might lose the girls after all the difficulties and 
the expense we have been put to. Because when girls of a 
mill go to town to do shopping, or to amuse themselves, ah- 
duction often oceurs. The agents sent by other companies 
to get mill girls wait and offer the girls better conditions 
elsewhere. This matter has come before the Japanese Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association, but it still exists. Consequently, 
we have to keep the operatives in a special home, the girls 
in one quarter, the men in another.. There are fewer male 
opratives than females. The numbers in a 52,000 ring spin- 
ning mill with 1,400 looms would work out something as 
follows:—(1) Operatives living in quarters: male, 150; fe- 
male, 2,500. (2) Operatives who come to mill from home: 
male, 600; female, 750. 

We let the girls go out of quarters at every holiday, but 
always well looked after. In the summer time, when there 
are epidemics, we keep them in quarters altogether. Then 
we have to amuse and entertain them, for which purpose 
we have a music-hall in the girls’ quarters, and we employ 
comedians, jugglers, biographs, and so on. We give them, 
too, lectures and instructions in hygiene by means of lan- 
tern slides. Some time in spring or autumn we form an 
excursion party, and visit a famous place, or a picnic party 
and amuse them with all kinds of sports. Hospitals are 
provided by the owners for their sick and injured people. 

Private schools are also provided for the children of the 
married people. We give them moral instruction and teach 
them simple arithmetic, writing, reading, sewing, ete. This 


*Paper read by S. Yamanobe before the textile society of the 
School of Technology in Manchester, England. 
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is advantageous to both sides. The advantage to the com- 
pany is that when these girls get home after their three 
years’ engagement, their parents are quite pleased with 
their cleverness, and tell it to their neighbors. Then the 
neighbors send their daughters or sons to the mill. 

For the workpeople who have families, the company 
supply houses, rent free, but the operatives pay a low local 
rate. The girls and men in quarters pay for their board to 
the company and this amounts to about one-half of their 
wages. We let the girls go home in the summer-time on 
the birthday of Buddha, as they are mostly Buddhists, and 
at that time they enjoy themselves at home, as you do at 
Christmas, and also sometimes we allow the operatives’ 
parents to come to the mill and see their daughters. We 
give them their expenses. 

We have a co-operative store. The company put so 
much capital down, and we sell the daily necessities to the 
operatives at low prices. We have also an organization for 
the working people themselves. Every member pays one 
day’s wages a month, and the company also give an equal 
among of money, and keep this as a capital to help those 
who have met with accidents, or are ill over three days. In 
some mills they give old age pensions and homes for old 
workpeople. There is a Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, but there is not any kind of a trade union for the 
operatives themselves, as you have in England. I am quite 
sure there will be some in the near future, but the opera- 
tives themselves do not find it a necessity at present. It 
seems to me they are quite content with their condition, 
and fortunately we have never had any mill strike, though 
there have been very serious strikes in other branches of 
industry. 

Generally, there are two sets of workpeople, as we work 
day and night, so that we require double the number of 
hands in our mills. Day workers start at 6 a. m., and after 
twelve hours’ work they change again with the night opera- 
tives. The shifts change places once a week in some mills 
and every ten days in others. It is on this day that the 
cleaning of machinery is done. The operatives have a 
holiday every changing day. Japanese mills are thus work- 
ing day and night seven days a week, twenty-four hours a 
day, excepting on changing days. There is no stoppage 
for meals, as the operatives go in batches to the dining- 
room on the mill premises, which is provided by the eom- 
pany. Those wlio live in quarters, are supplied with their 
meals by the firm, but those who do not live in quarters, 
bring their own’ food and take it in the dining-room. In 
some mills where there is no dining-room the meals are 
eaten at the side of the machines in turn. Smoking is also 
allowed in the dining-room, and it is indulged in by both 
men and women. It is quite common to find pipes and to- 
baeco on the machines attended by girls. The dress of the 
operatives is the “kimono,” with specially adapted sleeves, 
so that they shall not catch in the machinery. 

In English mills the girl attending .600 spindles in a 
speed frame gets about four dollars per week of fifty-six 
working hours. In Japan we require three girls for 600 
spindles at a cost for the three of $3.50 per week. The 
Japanese male operatives get about 25 cents per day or 
$7.50 per month. His expenses if married are $6.50 per 
month; $1.50 for house and $5.00 for food and clothing. 
As the wife has generally some private occupation, they 
ean therefore live very comfortably. 
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THE WORK OF THE BRITISH COTTON GROWING 
ASSOCIATION.* 


Corron GROWING IN INDIA AND CEYLON, WEST INDIES, 
WEstT AFRICA. 


In consequence of the serious drought which occurred 
throughout the whole of West Africa in 1907, we have to 
record the first serious important check which has as yet 
been experienced. On the other hand, great progress has 
been made in other parts of the empire, and more especially 
in Uganda, West Africa. It may be mentioned that in 
West Africa droughts such as oceurred last year, while not 
unprecedented, are of rare occurrence, and over 30 years 
have elapsed since the last serious failure of rains. 

The arrangements entered into with the British Cotton 
Ginning Company Ltd., have now been completed. Of the 
subscribed capital of $500,000, $364,650 has been paid up, 
and $326,720 has been handed over to the Association in 
payment for buildings and machinery transferred to the 
company. The sum of $29,350 has been paid in interest 
and expenses, and a further sum of $45,295 has been paid 
by the association towards the sinking fund for the ulti- 
mate repayment of the company’s capital. This latter 
amount is invested in first-class securities, and the inter- 
est therefrom will be paid to the Association. 


Y fonad’ 


> 
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LaGos, WEST AFRICA. 

The council regrets exceedingly that the depression in 
trade, following the financial crisis in the United States, 
has had a most serious effect on the transactions of the 
Association during 1908, and this was much aggravated by 
the dispute in the Lancashire cotton industry. During the 
latter part of the year especially, cotton was difficult to sell, 
and could only be disposed of at low prices. It is to be 


*Report prepared by J. R. Byrom, Droylsden, Manchester, for 
the Sixth International Cotton Congress at Milan, May, 1909. 
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feared that this may have the effect of discouraging, and 
will certainly check for a time, the development of new 
cotton fields. There are, however, distinct signs of im- 
provement in trade, and it is to be hoped that the present 
depressing conditions may soon disappear, and that there 
may shortly arise a steady demand for cotton goods and 
consequently for raw cotton. 

The work of the Association continues to grow in every 
direction, and hardly a day passes without requests for 
advice and assistance from some part of the Empire. On 
an average, over 100 letters a day are received, and, as a 
similar number of letters are sent out, over 200 letters 
have to be dealt with every day by a staff of only 15 in 
number. 

The engineering portion of the work has increased so 
largely that it has been found necessary to add a competent 
engineer to the head office staff, and the Association is now 
able to give expert advice to planters and others when order- 
ing ginning and other machinery, and to supply plans and 
detailed estimates. No charge is made for this beyond 
an agency commission of two per cent. on the cost of any 
plant ordered through the Association. Arrangements have 
been made for supplying planters with baling materials 
and other stores, which, owing to the Association’s excep- 
tional buying power can be supplied on the lowest terms. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ALFRED JONES GINNERY AT OSHOGBO. 


Arrangements have also been entered into for insuring cot- 
ton and seed at moderate rates, and policies can be effected 
whereby cotton is covered against all risks, fire and marine, 
from the time it is weighed in at the planter’s store up to 
delivery at the warehouse in Liverpool. The commissions 
for these services and also on the sale of cotton, it is hoped, 
may eventually cover the whole cost of the administrative 
charges in England. 

The Association has been carrying out some very im- 
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portant experiments with cottonseed as fuel for gas engines 
and two experimental plants have been sent out, one to 
Lagos, West Africa, and the other to Mombasa, East Africa. 
If these experiments are successful, they will have most 
important results in Northern Nigeria, Uganda, Nyassaland. 
the Soudan, and other districts where the cost of coal is 
prohibitive and seed is at present of little or no value, as 
they will prove that cottonseed will be the most economical 
fuel for providing power not only for ginning and baling 
factories, but also for other works, such as railway repair 
ing shops, pumping stations, ete. 

In view of the great difficulty of obtaining trained agri- 
cultural experts with a knowledge of cotton and other tropi- 
eal products, representations have been made to the govern- 
ment urging a system whereby suitably-trained men should 
receive a further practical training in the West Indies, 
Ceylon, and elsewhere, and the council is glad to report 
that a start has been made in this direction. The council 
has urged the establishment of agricultural scholarships, 
and the proposal is still under consideration. 

Following the resolution passed at the conference with 
the delegates from the West Indies, representations have 
been made to the government urging the formation of a 
bureau for tropical agriculture for the collection and colla- 
tion of information, and the direction of agriculture in our 
tropical possessions. On the initiative of the Oldham Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a resolution supporting the above was 
unanimously approved at a meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce held in London in March, 1909. 

The arrangement with the government as to the grants- 
in-aid from the local governments in Africa expires on 
March 31, 1910. Under this arrangement the following an- 
nual grants are made: 


Southern Nigeria, West Africa ............ $25,000 
Northern Nigeria, West Africa ............ 5,000 
Gald Coast, West BiPO8 o.0ocscisescssiicsee 7,500 
SSI, SERGG TTI 0.0: 6.8.6:5 4's ca dieseelatsiere sid 5,000 

UNE backs sAawa sw ade Redes $42,500 


By the above arrangement it is stipulated that the Asso- 
ciation shall contribute a like amount, and that the total 
of $85,000 shall be annually spent in experimental and in- 
structional work. The present state of the Association’s 
finances will prevent the continuance of the existing ar- 
rangement, and the whole question is now under discussion 
with the British government. It is hoped that some satis- 
factory arrangement may be reached whereby the useful 
work which the Association has carried on during the last 
seven years will be in no way curtailed, and by which the 
co-operation, between the local administrations in the vari- 
ous colonies concerned and the Association, will be main- 
tained. 

The deficit on the income and expenditure account 
amounts to $119,880, but of this amount no less than 
$68,645 is due to the loss in working in Lagos, West Af- 
riea, which in 1907 showed a surplus of $1,075. This differ- 
ence is almost entirely due to the partial failure of the 
1907-8 crop, caused by the drought, which amounted to only 
5,410 bales as compared with nearly 10,000 bales in 1906-7. 
The prices received for the cotton were also lower than 
in 1907. The other West Africa colonies also suffered 
severely. The council is glad to report that the prospects 
for the 1908-9 crop are excellent. 

As will be seen from the statement of assets and liabili- 
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ties, it has been decided to reserve the sum of $9,000 to 
cover probable losses on advances to planters, principally 
in Nyassaland, East Africa. After payment of interest on 
capital borrowed from the ginning company, the total de- 
ficit on the year’s working amounts to $158,235. 

Although the results of the work of 1908 are not as 
satisfactory as could be wished, we are not in any way dis- 
couraged, and more especially so as recent reports from 
West Africa, and Uganda in East Africa, are most prom- 
ising. We feel that in view of the large increase in the 
number of cotton spindles throughout the world, even 
greater efforts are necessary, for there is not the least 
doubt that when trade revives, there will arise an enor- 
mously increased demand for cotton. It has now been 
definitely proved that large quantities of cotton can be 
produced in the British Empire, and all that is required is 
time, perseverance, and the necessary capital 

The following is a comparative report of the work in 
the various colonies, and also statistics of cotton grown in 
the empire, from which it will be seen that the past year’s 
check in West Africa is partially counterbalanced by the 
great progress made in Uganda, East Africa. The total 
production of cotton under the auspices of the association 
in 1908 amounted to 23,000 bales of a value of $1,800,000. 


ESTIMATE OF COTTON GROWN MORE OR LESS DIRECTLY UNDER 


THE AUSPICES OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
WEST AFRICA. 


























1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

GEE i... es ma —_ —_ — — 
Sierra Leone... 50 100 200 150 100 —_ 
Gold Coast.... 50 150 200 200 250 200 
a eres 500 2,000 3,200 6,000 9,500 5,500 
Sou. Nigeria... 50 100 150 150 250 200 
North’n Nigeria 50 100 500 1,000 1,500 500 
750 2,550 4,550 7,500 11,600 *6,400 

EAST AFRICA. 

1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

USBEER cs cscs — -= = 500 2,000 5,000 
Br. East Afric: —_ _— —_ 200 200 300 
Nyassaland ... _ — —- 2,200 2,300 1,500 
Rhodesia ...... — — oa 100 200 300 
150 850 2,000 3,000 4,700 7,100 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

West Indies... 1,000 2,000 4,000 5,500 6,500 7,000 
GOP 44.6:5080445% — _— 500 1,000 1,800 2,000 
Sundries ...... —- 100 150 200 300 500 
1,900 5,500 11,200 17,200 24,900 23,000 

Metals. .cccsscoceses ; 


Approx. Val. $145,000 385,000 750,000 1,300,006 1,950,000 1,800,000 


1.—InpDIA AND CEYLON. 

Shaw, Wallace & Co.’s experiments with “tree” and 
other cottons have been continued during 1908, but the re- 
sults have not been satisfactory. - 

Some progress has been made with the cultivation of 
Egyptian cotton in Sind, with the following results: 


Acres Yield 
fe a RAB ics s:0i0% 459 bales of 400 pounds. 
i Sn Dac. 700 bales of 400 pounds. 
cree 0 Re 1,835 bales of 400 pounds. 
E-  Lee eee COO sa <0: —- : 


It is understood that the arrangements for marking the 
crop are now satisfactory, and the native growers are re- 
ceiving remunerative prices for fheir cotton. 


*Drought in West Africa. 
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Some experiments are being carried on with acelimatized 
The 1907-8 crop was a fail- 
only are 


American seed in the Punjab. 
ure, but the present crop is doing well, and not 
the growers obtaining higher prices than for indigenous 
cotton, but the yield of the American cotton is also larger. 

An extension of cotton growing has also taken place in 
Ceylon, and the Association advanced $5,000 for the erec- 


Lagos, West AFRICA THE ALFRED JONES GINNERY AT OSHOGBO. 
be an unlimited market for cassava for sizing and finishing 
purposes, but the probable market price—viz., $45—will, 


tion of a ginning plant. Unfortunately the firm to whom 
the machinery was sent is unable to carry on the work, 
and negotations are in progress with the Ceylon govern- 
ment to secure the working of the plant. A considerable 
amount of selected West Indian Sea Island seed has been 
sent out by the Association free of charge. 

2.—WEST INDIES. 

The most noticeable event in connection with the West 
Indies in 1908 was the conference with delegates repre- 
senting the West Indian Cotton Growing Industry, which 
has been alluded to in the general report. A large number 
of advances have been made to planters during 1908, and 
ginning machinery has been sent to various islands to be 
paid for by easy instalments. 

Representations were made to the government urging 
the provision »f funds for re-opening the Carib country in 
St. Vineent, which was devastated by the voleanic eruption 
in 1902. Funds have been granted from the voleanie relief 
fund and the work is now in progress. 

The cultivation of Sea Island cotton is making great 
progress, as will be seen from the statistics attached to the 
report, but the council regrets to record that Antigua has 
suffered most severely from insect pests, causing great losses 
to the planters. The planters have also been much dis- 
couraged by low prices, but, it is to be hoped that they will 
persevere with an industry which has already in many 
cases proved most remunerative. 
further investigations are still necessary, and efforts are 
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now being directed towards raising a hardy variety of cot- 
ton which will give a good yield of strong staple. 
Investigations have also been made by the Association 
as to the possibility of working up a good market in Lanea- 
shire for other West Indian products, which could be culti- 
vated as alternative crops with cotton, more particularly 
as regards cassava starch and citric acid. There seems to 
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it is feared, not be remunerative. There is also a good 
market for citrie acid for calico printing. The West Indian 
product compares favorably with the concentrated lime 
juice sent from Messina, Sicily, and in view of possible 
interference with supplies from Sicily, there would seem 
to be a good opportunity of introducing West Indian citric 
acid. 

One of the, most satisfactory matters to record in con- 
nection with the West Indies is the faet that, owing largely 
to the re-introduction of cotton growing, every island was 
able in 1908 to cover its expenses from the ordinary reve- 
nue, and that for the time being not a single grant-in-aid 
is required from the Imperial Exchequer. All the delegates 
at the conference bore testimony to the beneficial results 
of the re-establishment of cotton growing, and in the an- 
nual report for the Leeward Islands the Governor, Sir 
Bickham Sweet Escott, bears the following testimony to 
the work earried on by the Association in conjunction with 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture: “The cotton 
industry has profoundly modified the conditions of life 
in many of the smaller islands, and has materially improved 
them in all of those into which it has been introduced.” 

The following statistics of the exports of cotton and 
seed from the British West Indies will best show the great 


progress of the industry: 
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Estimated 
Weightin Estimated Value of Lint 

Year. Pounds Value of Lint. and Seed. 
bis: bcs cvs 328,530 $ 36,830 48,380 
OD isicislo ac aaiwnleres 397,541 45,155 59,365 
PEE Gacweauese ss 698,981 134,650 159,455 
ry ie 1,122,800 239,230 316,450 
NG. 5625. 1,577,431 345,460 451,370 
Ws cise eialk 2,013,698 861,020 932,550 

9 months ending 

June 30th, 1908. . 981,665 1,075,750 


2,648,613 
787,594 $2,644,020 $3,043,320 
3.—WEST AFRICA. 

As we stated in the general report, there was @ serious 
drought in 1907 during the growing period of the crop. 
This drought was general throughout the whole of British 
West Africa, and consequently we have to record, for the 
first time since the commencement of work, a serious check. 
We are, however, glad to report that the prospects generally 
for the 1908-9 crop are satisfactory, and recent telegrams 
from Lagos, West Africa, state that cotton is being mar- 
keted in larger quantities than ever previously recorded. 
From this it would appear that the native farmers have not 
been discouraged by the failure of the previous crop. 

(A).—GOLD COAST. 

Progress in this West African colony is slow, and, al- 

though the natives have taken up cotton growing in the Peki 
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Voita is broken at intervals by rapids. The Association’s 
manager will shortly make a tour of inspection up the Volta 
to the Northern Territories. It would ‘be useless to encour- 
age the natives to grow cotton unless the same can be eco- 
nomically conveyed to European markets, but it is hoped 
that a practicable line of transport may be established, eith- 
er by the River Volta or by road from Tamale to Kumasi. 


(B.) —LAGOS. 

The Lagos crop marketed in 1908 was barely 6,000 bales 
as compared with 9,000 to 10,000 bales in 1907. According 
to the last reports, 540 bales were brought in January, 1909, 
and 2,450 bales in February, a total of 2,990 bales, as com- 
pared with 714 bales in 1908 and 1,705 bales in 1907. It is 
therefore most encouraging to note that the 1909 crop will 
probably exceed both the 1907 and 1908 crops in quantity. 

Owing to the small quantity of cotton coming forward 
in 1908 it was considered advisable to close down the small 
ginneries at Meko, Eruwa, Oyo, and Iwo, and to concen- 
trate the ginning at the three larger ginneries, which are as 
follows :— 

Annual capacity. 
Lafenwa (Abeokuta) Churchill Ginnery .... 6,000 bales. 


Ibadan Marlborough Ginnery .............. 8,000 “ 
Oshogbo Alfred Jones Ginnery ........... 12,000 “ 


The erection of the proposed ginnery at Ilorin has been 
postponed, not only on account of the short crop, but also 
because an unexpected difficulty arose as to the site. Fur- 
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district, it is feared that some years must elapse before an 
appreciable quantity of cotton is produced. The quality, 
generally speaking, is satisfactory. 

On October 6th an interesting interview was held with 
Lieut.-Col. Watherston, R. E., the Chief Commissioner of 
the Northern Territories. There seems to be a fair prospect 
of producing cotton of good quality in that district, but the 
difficulties of transport may prove insuperable, as the River 





ther negotiations are suspended until the return of Sir Perey 
tirouard in May next, and it is to be hoped that some sat- 
isfactory arrangement may be made in order to allow suffi- 
cient time for the equipment of a ginnery in time for the 
1911 erop. f 

An agreement was entered into with all the European 
Lagos merchants to buy cotton on behalf of the Association 
only, thus securing a large number of additional buying 
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eentres throughout the Colony. The Association fixes the 
price and thus ensures that the native producer obtains a 
satisfactory return for his cotton, with the additional advan- 
tage that the Association obtains absolute control over the 
supply of seed for sowing, which is most essential in view 
of the still unsatisfactory quality of Lagos cotton. This, 
however, is much improved. Lagos cotton now commands a 
ready sale at prices varying from 10 points off to 20 on mid- 
dling American, and could easily be sold at higher prices if 
the color were improved. 

The Association’s plantation at Ibadan has given much 
more satisfactory results this last season. Several Ameri- 
can varieties may now be regarded as established, and it is 
hoped that there will be a considerable quantity of improved 
acclimatized seed available for distribution. Some of the 
plots have yielded over 200 pounds of lint per acre. A final 
decision on the question of variety is, however, waiting the 
results of the plantings of Meko cotton—an improved na- 
tive type—which, like most indigenous cottons, matures la- 
ter than exotie varieties. Experiments have also been car- 
ried out with Caravonica seed, but this variety does not 
seem suitable to West Africa. Arrangements were made 
for a number of native chiefs to visit the Moor plantation, 
and they were very much interested in the work earried on 
there. 

Experiments have also been earried out with maize, 
ground nuts, guinea corn, and other alternative crops. A 
considerable quantity of seleeted ground-nut seed was im- 
ported from Gambia, but the results were not satisfactory. 
Further experiments are now being tried in all the West 
African Colonies, and also in East Africa, with a larger 
variety of ground nuts from China. It is probable that 
these nuts will provide an excellent alternative crop to grow 
with cotton, and although very much less valuable than cot- 
ton, the price should be sufficiently high to stand the ex- 
pense of transport from countries like Northern Nigeria, 
where, owing to the distance to be traversed, low-valued 
products such as maize could not be transported at a suffi- 
ciently low price to leave a profit for both the producer and 
merchant. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the 
Rank of British West Africa, through the help of Sir Al- 
fred Jones, for the supply of cash for purchasing cotton and 
also for the financing of the same until sold. It would be im- 
possible for this Association to effectively carry on its opera- 
tions without the help of this bank, and evidence to this ef- 
fect was laid before the committee on Shipping Rings on be- 
half of the Association. 

The experimental work has been continued in crushing 
cotton seed at the oil mill at Ibadan, but so far with not 
very satisfactory results. The question of disposal of seed 
will become very serious as the operations of the Associa- 
tion are extended in Northern Nigeria. Owing to its low 
value—about $25 per ton—the cost of transport, when long 
distances have to be traversed, prohibits its export. 

Owing to the climate, it is not desirable that Europeans 
should remain for long periods in West Africa without re- 
turning home. This often necessitates having three men to 
do the work of two, and when the expense of traveling to 
and from Africa is taken into consideration, it will be real- 
ized that the cost of European employees there is very se- 
rious. The Council are now endeavoring :to train natives.to 
act as engineers, which should result in important econom- 


ies. 
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Some serious delays and difficulties arose in shipping, 
owing to the inadequate accommodation at the Iddo wharf, 
which were aggravated by the enlargement of the Foreados 
Bar. This latter difficulty was probably caused by the low 
state of the river Niger, due to the drought in 1907. The 
Iddo wharf is being extended, but there is no doubt that the 
accommodation in Lagos is insufficient, even for the exist- 
ing requirements, and will certainly be altogether inade- 
quate when, owing to the extension of the railway, Lagos 
becomes one of the outlets for the trade of Northern Nige- 
ria. The railway was opened to Ilorin in April last, and 
will shortly reach Jebba on the river Niger. 

We are glad to report that the dredging of the Lagos 
Bar is proceeding in a satisfactory manner, and the Gov- 
ernment have now under consideration a very valuable and 
important scheme, whereby ocean steamers will be able to 
enter and discharge on wharves in Lagos harbor, thus avoid- 
ing the delays and expense of transhipment in Branch boats 
via Foreados. This should effect great economies in the 
rates of freight on cotton. 

(To be continued.) 


TESTING OF FEED WATER FOR BOILERS. 





P. H. BALL. 





The qualitative analysis of feed water can be performed 
after a little practice and in a very satisfactory manner by 
almost any one. The methods given herewith are such that 
the engineer who desires to know the character of the im- 
purities in the feed water he is using, can apply the tests 
and obtain the desired information. 

The apparatus necessary to make these tests can be pur- 
chased from a dealer or through any druggist for $3 or $4. 
This consists of one 50 eubice centimeter burette with a stop 
cock, which burette should be graduated to 1-10 cubic cen- 
timeter, and a burette stand, or wooden holder, can be very 
easily made; an 8-ounce (1-2 pint) glass stoppered bottle; 
8-ounce beaker with lip; Bunsen gas burner, or an alcohol 
lamp which may be used instead; a 120 cubic centimeter por- 
celain evaporating dish with lip; and two or three glass rods 
for stirring solutions. 

To test for almost any constituent, it is necessary to 
evaporate one or two quarts of the water to dryness. This 
is accomplished by placing the porcelain dish containing the 
water in a water-bath, steam-bath, or hot iron plate. The 
solid matter remaining in the dish after evaporation is the 
solid material that the water contained. If it was desired 
to know the weight of the solid matter in the water, it 
would be necessary to weigh the porcelain dish before and 
after evaporating the water. The increase in the weight 
of the dish represents the weight of total solids. 

In evaporating to dryness, the residue should not be 
baked; baking would drive off the carbon dioxide, thus de- 
stroying the carbonates and also driving off some of the 
chlorine of the chlorides. To the residue in the dish, add a 
small quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid (acid 1 part and 
water 3 parts). At this point effervescence is usually ob- 
served. If effervescence does not take place the salts are 
not carbonates. 

Heat the dish and acid solution, in order to complete the 
solution of the solids as far as possible, and add an ounce 
of distilled water. There is always a portion of the residue 
insoluble in the solution. 
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APPLYING THE TEST. 

Take a small portion of this acid solution in a test tube 
or small glass and add to it a few drops of a solution po- 
tassium sulfo-eyanide. A red coloration shows the presence 
of iron. Another test for iron is, add a little ammonia wa- 
ter to a small portion of the solution until it smells dis- 
tinctly of ammonia; if a reddish-brown precipitate is 
formed, it is evidence of iron. 

Take another small portion of the acid solution, heat 
it to the boiling point and add a little barium chloride solu- 
If a white, insoluble precipitate is formed, it indi- 
Take the balance of the acid solution, heat 


tion. 
cates sulphur. 


it to boiling and add ammonia water until it smells dis- 
tinetly of ammonia. Aluminum and iron are thrown out of 


solution. Either filter them off or let the solution stand to 
settle and pour off the clear liquid. Boil it and add one or 
two teaspoonfuls of a strong solution of ammonium oxalate; 
if lime is present, it is thrown out of solution as a white pre- 
cipitate. Allow this to settle for four or five hours and 
pour off or filter the clear liquid. This liquid is then tested 
for magnesium by adding to it four or five drams of a solu- 
tion of sodium-ammonium phosphate; stir it well and allow 
it to stand for ten or twelve hours. If magnesium is“pres- 
ent, it will be precipitated as a white crystalline substance. 
If sulphur is present in any quantity as sulphuric acid, it 
will turn blue litmus paper red; if the water is alkaline it 
will turn red litmus paper blue. 

The test for chlorine is made by adding to the original 
water a few drops of silver nitrate solution; if a cloudiness 
is produced chlorine is present. This cloudiness is increased 
as the chlorine is increased. 

Lead is indicated if, upon adding to the water a little 
dilute sulphuric acid, a white precipitate is thrown down. 
Copper is indicated if the water gives a blue tinge upon 
the addition of ammonia water. 

Zine is indicated if, after adding a little ammonia water 
to the water, it is boiled, filiered and a few drops of potas- 
sium ferrocyanide solution added, a white precipitate is 
formed. This test will show a mere trace of zinc. To make 
the tests for lead, copper and zine, two or three quarts of 
the water should be evaporated down to one-fourth or one- 


half pint and the tests applied to this concentrated solution. 


TEST FOR HARD WATER. 
To determine the hardness, it is necessary to have a so- 
Intion of eastile soap in alcohol, also a solution of carbon- 
ate of lime. These can be made by any pharmacist or pur- 
chased from a dealer in chemicals. It is usually advisable 
to buy the soap solution with its known value in limestone. 
Place in the glass-stoppered flask, 100 cubic centimeters 
of the water to be examined. The flask should have been 


previously cleaned and free from grease by being rinsed’ 


with aleohol and finally with distilled water. Fasten the 
burette in the stand and fill it to the mark with the soap 
solution, note the amount in the burette, then add 0.5 cubic 
centimeters of the soap solution to the water in the flask. 
Stopper the flask and shake well; repeat the addition of 
soap solution until after shaking a lather is formed on the 
surface of the solution that persists for five minutes. When 
a permanent lather appears to be formed, place the bottle 
on its side and allow it to remain in this position for five 
minutes, or until the lather breaks up or disappears. If 
the lather breaks apart or disappears in less than five min- 
utes, add a little more soap solution. Shake and again 
place it on its side; repeat this until the lather persists for 
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five minutes. . The lather should be about one-fourth of an 
inch thick and without a break, or must cover the éntire 
surface. When this is noticed, the reaction is complete. 

Now take 100 cubic centimeters of distilled water and 
make a similar determination on it. The amount of soap 
solution required for the distilled water is deducted from 
that required’ by the water in question; the difference repre- 
sents the quantity of soap solution required by the feed 
water. This deduction or correction is always made in 
actual analysis, but as it is but a fractional part of a centi- 
meter it can be disregarded in a mere qualitative test. The 
amount of soap solution multiplied by its value in lime- 
stone represents its total hardness. 

To determine whether this hardness is temporary, or 
permanent, 100 cabic centimeters of the water are boiled for 
10 or 15 minutes. The vessel should be covered during boil- 
ing to prevent, as much as possible, the volume of water be- 
ing reduced. It is then allowed to cool, is filtered and the 
quantity made up to 100 cubic centimeters with distilled 
water. A determination of hardness is then made upon this 
boiled sample. The quantity of soap solution required rep- 
resents the permanent hardness and the difference between 
the total hardness and permanent hardness represents the 
temporary hardness of that removed by boiling the water. 

The quantity required, or its hardness in 100 cubic centi- 
meters, should always be calculated to the amount per 1,000,- 
000 parts, or to the amount per United States gallon. For 
example, let us assume that 100 cubic centimeters required 
13.04 eubie centimeters, then 1000 cubie centimeters, which 
is 1,000,000 parts or 1,000,000 milligrams of water, would 
require 134 ecubie centimeters; this representing the total 
hardness. The permanent hardness or that of the boiled 
sample required 7.6 cubic centimeters. The difference is 
134 less 7.6, equals 126.4 cubic centimeters required, repre- 
senting the temporary hardness. 

To find the equivalent of values in grains per United 
States gallon, multiply the values in milligrams or parts 
per 1,000,000 by 0.058318. The total hardness in the ex- 
ample will then equal 136.73 X0.058318=7.97382 grains per 
United States gallon. 

From the tests given, a general idea as to the composi- 
tion is possible, but could not well be used as a basis for 
the treatment or removal of the scale forming constituents. 
Sufficient is obtained by these tests to give a general idea 
as to whether the water needs treatment, and if this be 
true, then a careful quantitative analysis of the water must 
be made by a chemist. The engineer can use the test for 
hardness to good advantage in a few instances, particu- 
larly, when feed water heaters are used. He can determine 
to what extent the pre-heating removes the solid constituents, 
by making a determination before and after heating. Also, 
if a water is being treated with chemical agents to remove 
the scale forming constituents, he can determine to what 
extent these ingredients have been removed by making the 
determination for hardness before and after treatment. Let 
the example given be again considered. If the water hav- 
ing a total hardness of 136.73 parts per million was sub- 
jected to pre-heating, 128.97 parts of the 136.73 parts would 
be removed. For the removal of these 128.97 parts, it 
would be only necessary to heat at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, but where the water is heated at increased pressure 
as in a boiler, the permanent hardness is also removed to a 
large extent. Consequently, if in pre-heating the water, 
128.97 parts of the 136.73 were removed, it would represent 
94 per cent. of the total hardness removed. 
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PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES. 


CLorH ConsTRucTIONS. PATTERN FOR LADIES’ 
CLOTH FOR PRINTING CRETONNE PAT- 
A GRANITE WEAVE FOR 

CRETONNES. 


PLAIN 
WAISTING. 
TERNS. 


(Contributed exclusively to CoTTon.) 
BY SANDERSON W. HAYS. 


It is a well known fact that there is as much skill and 
ingenuity exercised in the production of plain cloth, as in 
the making of the majority of fancy cloths, but the de- 
termination of its construction does not usually fall to the 
man at the mill. The construction for plain cloth is usu- 
ally defined by the buyer, who gives his order to the selling 
house of the mill. A sample piece of the goods is sent to 
the mill with instructions to make a sample with a speci- 
fied width, reed, pick and weight. This leaves the selection 


of the counts of the warp and filling up to the superintend- 


Fig. 1. Lapres’ WAISTING PATTERN. 
ent. By analyzing the sample, he finds out about what 
numbers of warp and filling are required, and he is then 
in a position to figure on the warps he has on hand, with 
a view toward reproducing the sample. 

If we consider a few of the different constructions of 
plain cloth now in general use, we may realize, to a certain 
extent, the skill that has been exercised to produce some 
dozen or more different kinds of print cloths from warps 
ranging from 24s to 36s, and filling from 28s to 40s of 
carded cotton. 

Organdies for printing, and white goods form a higher 
elass of plain cloths, and are made of combed warp yarns 
ranging from 60s to 100s, and combed filling, ranging from 
70s to 140s. Each cloth averages from 16 to 17 yards per 
pound. 

Victoria lawns are made from yarns ranging from 40s 
to 100s for the warp, and from 40s to 120s for the filling. 
These goods average about 9 to 12 yards per pound. 

Swiss cotton linens are made in a variety of construc- 
tions, varying from 72 ends and 60 picks per inch, to 100 
ends and 120 picks per inch, and average from 14.50 to 16 
yards per pound. 

India linens are made with warps ranging from 65s to 
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110s, and filling from 65s to 160s. 
to 14 yards per pound. 

Nainsook is made on various orders from 80 to 128 
ends per inch, and from 84 to 176 picks per inch. The 
cloth averages from 8 to 11 yards per pound. Besides 
those mentioned, there are scores of varieties for different 
purposes. 

The simplest derivation of the plain weave is the bas- 
ket weave, which is often used in combination with the 
plain cloth weave in the production of ladies’ waistings in 
wide patterns, and for men’s shirtings in the narrow 
stripes. Then again different basket weaves are combined 
to form a desired pattern. 


These average from 10 
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Fic. 2. WorkING DESIGN FOR THE PATTERN. 
LADIES’ WAISTING. 


The illustration Fig. 1 shows a pattern of ladies’ waist- 
ing. Fig. 2 gives the weave design, drawing in draft and 
harness or pegging plan, for the production of the fabric. 
A good construction is to use a'72 reed (one giving 72 
ends per inch, when tlie warp is drawn two ends in a dent), 
and from 60 to 72 picks per inch. Use warp yarns from 
30s to 40s, and about 16s filling. The pattern is rather 
large to give a full repeat of the design, but the repeat 
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may be obtained by referring to the sections numbered 2, 
3 and 4, and the details given in the layout of the cloth. 
Section No. 1, as will be noticed, is a plain weave and is 
for weaving the selvages., ‘ 

Section No. 1.-2 ends in one heddle eye, 4 ends per dent 
in reed, and 6 dents. Total 24 ends in selvage. The com- 
plete drawing in draft may be obtained by following the 
draft given and multiplying the sections by the number of 
repeats given in the following layout. 


LAYOUT OF THE PATTERN. 


Sec. No. 2 Repeat 15 times——90 ends. 3 in eye, 3 in dent——30 dents 
“ oe 3 “ 1 “ 4 “ 4 oe “ 4 “ “oe 1 “ 
“ “ 4 id 4 128 “ 4 it) o“ 4 “ “ 32 oe 
“ee “ 2 “ 15 o 90 3 “ “ 3 it) “ 30 ity 
‘ 3 1 “ 4 “ 4 “ “ 4 “ “ 1 “ 
4 2 64 4 “ “ 4 “ “ 16 “ 

380 ends in pattern. 110 dents 


By referring to the weave, it will be seen that single 
threads are placed between the two basket weaves, which 
is done to prevent the filling from floating too much at the 
points where the two weaves touch. 

Two warps are required to get the best results, as the 
take up of the two weaves is so unequal, caused by the 
varying intersections with the filling. 

Draw in the two warps as follows: 

Bottom warp—Draw in on shafts, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 9. 

Top warp—Draw in on shafts 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11. 

To find the total number of ends in the warp for making 
28 inch goods, proceed as follows: 

72 reed X28=2016. 

2016-2 ends per dent for plain cloth=1008 dents. 

1008+110 dents in pattern=9 patterns plus 18 dents. 

Of these 18 dents over, 12 dents will be required for 
selvage, and the 6 dents left may in a cloth of this nature 
be discarded, as the spread of the reed will keep the eloth 
to the full width, hence there are 9 patterns and selvage. 

For total ends in bottom warp: 

Shafts Nos.1 and 2, selvage.............. = 48 ends 

“ 3, 4 and 9=200X9.......... =1800 “ 


=1848 ends 


Total in bottom warp 

For total ends in top warp: 

Shafts Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11=180 X9=1620 ends in 
top warp. 

The cloth can be woven on nine instead of eleven har- 
ness, as used in this case, but the number of heddles re- 
quired on each shaft with only nine harness would have a 
tendeney to chafe the warp yarn, and the percentage of 
production would be less than if eleven were used. 

After bleaching, the cloth should be finished about 27 
inches wide, and slightly starched and ecalendered, which 
gives a linen effect to the goods. 

CLOTH FOR PRINTING CRETONNE PATTERNS. 

The design shown in Fig. 3 is for a style of fabric used 
in printing ecretonnes, which are so much used for summer 
cottage furnishings, such as draperies, covers, ete. The 
wide filling twill lines that form a zigzag effect across the 
fabric make a very pleasing ground for flower designs and 
other large patterns used in printing. 

The construction of the cloth is 36 inches wide, 72 ends 
per inch and 60 picks. The warp is 28s yarn, and the fill- 
ing is 20s yarn. The cloth averages 3.90 yards per pound. 
The design shows two repeats of the weave warp ways and 
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one repeat filling ways, so that the size of a complete re- 
peat is 24 ends by 48 picks. 

The harness plan is made for weaving the cloth on 24 
harness, using a straight draft from 1 to 24. However, 
the design may be woven on 13 harness, by using a point 
drawing in draft. 
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Fig. 3. DESIGN FOR CRETONNE FABRIC. 


Another effective construction for this pattern is to 
make the goods 36 inches wide, 60 ends per inch and 40 
picks, using 24s warp and 10s filling. This construction in- 
creases the size of the woven pattern and makes a beauti- 
ful fabric if properly finished. This cloth should be mer- 
cerized before printing. The cloth has a soft, silky texture 
that appeals to the trade when printed in figured effects. 

For white goods for waists or shirtings, the construc- 
tion is 32 inches wide, 76 to 80 ends per inch, 40s warp, 
and 84 to 88 picks per inch, 36s to 40s filling. 
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Smaller effects may be made on the order of this design 
by using as a base a different twill weave, the cloth under 
notice being filling float over five ends. Smaller designs 
are necessary where the dobbies available have a smaller 
number of levers, but would not be so desirable for up- 
holstering purposes as the cloth made on 24 harness. 

GRANITE CLOTH FOR CRETONNES. 


The design shown in Fig. 4 is used for eretonne print- . 


ing, and is made with a heavy filling which gives the cloth 


PEGGING PLAN 
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Fig. 4. GRANITE WEAVE DESIGN. 
body and secures a good printing surface. 

The construction of the cloth is 32 inches wide, 44 ends 
per inch and 36 picks. The warp is 28s yarn, and the 
filling is 6s to 7s yarn. 

The repeat of the pattern is 12 ends and 16 picks. The 
design shows two complete repeats each way. The warp is 
drawn in on a straight draft, using 12 harness. This pat- 
tern is suitable for printing large floral effects in dark 
colors, as well as bright rose and hollyhock patterns. 


ROVING STOP MOTION FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 


(Contributed exclusively to Corron.) 


The object of this device is to prevent any particular 
roving being fed into the rolls, whenever the thread, being 
made from that roving, breaks between the drawing rolls 
and the spinning point. A stop motion is provided for 
each thread. 

The device is applied to the traverse rail and consists 
essentially of a drop feeler, which is hung upon the thread, 
so that it will fall by gravity when the thread breaks. A 
plug is also provided, which is actuated by the feeler and 
when a thread breaks, the plug*moves into the roving guide 
and clamps the roving, thus preventing its passage. 

The details are best shown by means of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, of which Fig. 1 is a transverse sectional 
view of a portion of a spinning frame, showing the appli- 
eation of the stop motion, and Fig. 2 is a perspective view 
of a feeler and plug. 

Referring to the illustrations, A designates the roll-rail 
of a spinning frame. Mounted on the roll-rail A are roll- 
stands B which support the drawing rolls C. Movable 
longitudinally with respect to the drawing rolls is the 
traverse rail D which is moved back and forth during the 
operation of the spinning. 

The trumpet E is carried by an arm F which is clamped 
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to the traverse rail by a spring-clip G. The spring-clip 
G is provided in one of its legs with a hinged socket H for 
supporting one of the feelers. 

Each of the feelers consists of a piece of wire I having 
a hook J at one end for engaging the thread, and having 
an S-bend at an intermediate point. One horizontal leg 
K of the S-shaped bend of the wire I is pivoted in the 
socket H of the spring-clip G and the other horizontal 
leg L pivotally supports a plug M which extends longi- 
tudinally into the trumpet guide E substantially along 
the axis toward its narrow portion and co-operates there- 
with to clamp the roving, when the feeler falls by gravity. 
Extending up from the S-bend of each of the feelers is an 
arm N which is provided with a counterweight O at its 
upper end. These counterweights are normally supported 
slightly in front of the line of the pivotal point of the 
feeler, so that they exert comparatively little tension when 
resting upon the threads in normal position. 

Whenever a feeler drops by gravity, its counterweight 
O operates with an increased leverage to actuate the plug 
M and move it into the guide E. By setting the arms N 
to proper position, the feelers may have any desired ten- 
sion upon the threads when in normal position. In the 
use of drop feelers a further advantage arises, as the 
arms N constitute, in. effect, indicators, which, by means 
of the swinging forward of any one of the weighted arms 
will clearly show which one of the threads is broken. 
Whenever any particular thread is to be spliced, the plug 
M therefore can be thrown out of operative position as 
indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 1. This is advantageous, 
because when the plug M is thrown back, it will not inter- 
fere with free access to the guide E. 


Stop Morion FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 


To hold the entire series of feelers out of the way while 
a spinning frame is being doffed, a construction is provided 
for rendering all the feelers inoperative. As shown in Fig. 
1, the arms P are pivotally mounted in bearing pieces Q 
secured on the roll-rail A. Connecting the arms P is a 
throw-out rod R which may be swung forward to support 
the feelers, as indicated by dotted lines. The front ends 
of the feeler wires I project up a short distance in front 
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of the drawing rolls, and on this account they do not oc- 
ecupy any of the room required for turning up the thread 
boards during the doffing. 


FAULTY BOBBINS. 


(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY GEORGE RICE. 


Faulty filling bobbins are great waste makers and while 
there are new machines and devices on the market, used to 
recover as much as possible of the yarn on such bobbins, 
it still remains a very important problem to be solved. 
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Fauuty BoBBINS AND ONE PERFECT BOBBIN. 


The reasons for faulty bobbins can be placed under several 
different heads and the trouble can generally be traced to 
the spinning room. Sometimes the trouble may be in the 
loom that will cause the filling to drag off of the bobbin. 

The spinning room imperfection usually includes a soft 
bobbin or a bobbin wound too far up on the spindle of the 
bobbin as in Fig. 1. On a spinning mule this condition 
may be caused by the fallers being set too high. The re- 
sult will be that the faller wires will guide the courses of 
thread up near the top of the bobbin points as at B, and 
leave a margin of space at the base as at A. 

On a spinning frame we often find that there will be 
some slack ends in the frame due to loose bands, and you will 
get a bobbin with a soft nose as at C in Fig. 2. When 
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this bobbin is put into the loom, the chances are that the 
force of the blow of the picking motion will make the soft 
end come off. An uneven and faulty bobbin is shown 
in Fig. 3. Such specimens of bobbins are often seen in 
the spinning room or in the weaving room. The indentures 
I) and E are made by the end breaking and the spinning 
attendant not piecing it ur until the courses had been 
passed. These low places often let a bunch of yarn slip 
off in the shuttle and hence we get-an ugly place in the 
cloth. 

But there are times when the best of filling is knocked 
off in the loom. Sometimes the weavers are at fault. They 
get in the habit of pounding the yarn down on the spindle 
of the bobbin until the neck of the bobbin shows as at F 
Fig. 4. The trouble begins when a weaver gets a few 
soft bobbins and thinks that all of them need to be doctored 
to prevent the yarn from slipping off. 

A good bobbin for the shuttle is shown in Fig. 5. The 
bobbin is of average size, wound firmly and evenly. Such 
a bobbin will stand considerable abuse in the loom before 
the filling will come off in a bunch. 


PRODUCTION ON A CARD. 


The production of a card depends upon the speed of 
the doffer, which is made variable by means of doffer change 
gears, which range from 20 to 39 teeth on the Saco and 
Pettee card shown in the diagram. With the speed of the 
cylinder at 165 revolutions per minute, the different doffer 
change gears will give the following speeds to the doffer: 

Revolutions per 
Minute of Doffer with 

4-inch Pulley on 
Licker-in 

20 8.81 
21 9.25 
22 9.69 
23 10.13 
24 10.57 
25 11.01 
26 11.45 
27 11.89. 
28 12.33 
29 12.7 

30 13.22 
31 13.65 
32 14.09 
33 14.53 
34 14.98 
35 15.42 
36 15.86 
37 16.30 
38 16.74 
39 17.18 

We will now -find a production constant for 11 hours 
allowing 10 per cent. for stoppage, and then we can figure , 
the production by the following rule. 

Revolutions per minute of doffer multiplied by produc- 
tion constant, multipled by the weight in grains of the sliver 
equals the pounds production per day of 11 hours, allow- 
ing 10 per cent. loss in time. i 

The production constant is figured as follows: Multiply 
together the doffer gear, card calender coiler gear, circum- 
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ference of coiler calender roller (2X3 1/7) and the num- 
ber of minutes in 11 hours less 10 per cent. (594 minutes.) 


This is the dividend. 


a ee 


ORAFT CHANGE 
11 TO 26 T. 


CYLINDER 50”x 40” 








DRIVING PULLEYS 20” 
165 REV, PER MIN. 





DOFFER 27°x 40” 


DOFFER CHANGE 
20 TO 39T 











BOTTOM CAL. 
ROLL 3°’DIA. 
7 
7 

2” DIAM, 


Sh be 
2 
3 
3 


DIAGRAM OF GEARING ON A CARD. 


Then multiply the card calendar roller gear, coiler up- 
right shaft gear and then by 36 inches and 7,000 grains. 
This is the divisor. Divide the dividend by the divisor and 
the quotient is the production constant. 

214 X27 X2X3 1/7 X594 
21X17 X36 X7000. 

What is the production for a day when the doffer is 
making 11.89 revolutions per minute by using a 27 doffer 
gear, and the sliver weighs 54 grains per yard. 

11.89 X.24X54=154.09 pounds per day. 





= .24 production constant. 


PRACTICAL POINTS IN THE WEAVE ROOM. 





Loose Enps. OVERSEER’S DuTIES. NUMBERING LOOMS. 
SHortT RULES FOR THE WEAVE Room. 





(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY C. G. F. 
We will give a few points taken at random in the daily 
running of a weave room. 
LOOSE ENDS. 
The loose ends on warps are very troublesome things 
as we all know. It is generally considered that bad slasher 
work causes all the loose ends, but such is not the case. I 
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have seen weave rooms with many loose ends running over 
harness, laps on the beams, ends crossed behind the lease 
rods ete., when the slasher work was in excellent condi- 
tion. 

The drawing in will cause a great deal of loose ends if 
it is not looked after carefully. Fixers should be taught 
to eut out a warp and send it back to draw-in room if it 
has a single loose end or double thread on the selvage drawn 
wrong, when they are putting in a new warp. The smash 
hand should look over the warps each day, take any loose 
ends from over harness and put in the warp, break out 
the crosses back of lease rods and tie in straight. If a 
warp with more than four loose ends is found, it should 
be shown to the second hand or overseer, and they should 
have it cut out and re-drawn. 

The overseer should certainly look over the warps once 
or twice a week and speak to the weavers about making 
crosses, letting loose ends make laps on the beams, and 
running loose ends over harness. If the slasher has a lap 
on warper beams of as many as four ends the loom beam 
should be doffed and the strings run through on the slasher 
to correct the lease and keep the ends from sticking to- 
gether. If warps are looked after in this manner, your 
room will look nice to visiting millmen, the weavers will 
be pleased and your production will undoubtedly be in- 
creased. 

OVERSEER’S DUTIES. 

I do not believe any man, no matter how much he 
knows about weaving, can run a room successfully by sit- 
ting at his desk and giving orders to his assistants. He 
must be in the room and see what is going on himself. 
Nothing will take the place of personal attention to details. 
An overseer on 1,000 or less looms has plenty of time to 
go over every alley in his room once every day. If the 
room has 1,500 or 2,000 looms he ean go over one-half each 
day. 
In going over his cloth he should put his hand on the 
cloth of each loom as he passes, noticing if the tension is 
right, if there are any miss-draws in the cloth, such as 
double threads, threads in wrong reed, spreaded reed dents, 
bad, wide and narrow selvages, ete. Any imperfections in 
this line should be shown to the weaver and he should fix 
them immediately. The weavers will soon get accustomed 
to his inspection of the weaving each day and they will be 
more cautious about making these imperfections because 
they know he is sure to see them, and they are sure to be 
spoken to about it. There are also many little things about 
the fixing that ean be noticed as an overseer goes over the 
cloth, such as loose temples, loose bolts, harness not set cor- 
rectly, ete. The loom fixer’s flag can be raised for these lit- 
tle things without stopping to find the fixer. 

To all overseers who do not give their rooms this special 
attention, start to-day and go over your cloth as above 
stated every day, even if you must slight something else. 
You can look over 1,000 looms in one hour after you have 
gone over them every day for a week and have had the 
worst things fixed. In the course of three or four months if 
your per cent. of seconds is not lessened, if the cloth room 
man does not say the cloth is better than it ever 
has been, and if you do not say your room is in better 
shape than you ever had a room, there are a few questions 
I would like to ask, on the subject of why you didn’t get 


the results. 
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NUMBERING LOOMS. 

Some weave rooms have the looms numbered by. sets 
and others have a number for each loom, the latter plan 
I think being the better. Then every loom’s production, 
thin places, break-outs, ete., can be noted. Each cut of 
cloth should be numbered, and the overseer of the cloth 
room should make you a daily report of the loom numbers 
on the cuts that have thin places, bad selvages, wrong 
draws, ete. The second hand can take this report or list 
of numbers and go to each loom that has made a bad cut 
of cloth and have it fixed. This is certainly an ideal 
plan and will reduce the seconds of any room if persistently 
carried out. 

There should be kept a record book with numbers to 
correspond with the number of every loom, and the pro- 
duction of each loom entered when cloth is taken off. The 
number of cuts of each loom should be added up every week 
or month to see if any looms are not getting the required 
number of cuts. For example, if you are running a 64x60 
28” print cloth, fifty yards to a eut, and in adding up 
your record book at the end of four weeks, you come to 
a loom which has only 20 cuts to its credit when the other 
looms are averaging 24 cuts, you know there is surely some- 
thing wrong with the loom. Upon investigation you will 
probably find a large roll of cloth on the loom, that the 
loom is running very much under speed, and that it has 
been stopped repeatedly for break-outs, or has been wait- 
ing for repairs or for some other cause. At any rate, 
if you follow these things up, the loom fixers and weavers 
will soon find out you are keeping right up with every loom 
and you know they will be more careful about such things. 
Many overseers may say that many of these things should 
be attended to by second hands. Yes, but do not expect 
the second hands to do these things and keep up with them 
unless you keep up with the second hands. 

SHORT RULES FOR THE WEAVE ROOM. 

A very useful rule for getting the production of a 
loom per week, is as follows: Multiply picks per minute 
by 110 and divide by picks per inch. 

Example: What is the production of a loom that is 
running on 64x60 print cloth at 180 picks per minute? 
180 X 110 = 19800 =~ 60 — 330 yards per week of 66 
hours at 100 per cent. For 60 hours per week, multiply 
picks per minute by 100 instead of 110. 

To find the average number of yarn: Goods 60x66 
30” wide, 5 yards to pound: Add the pick and sley, and 
multiply by yards per pound and by the width in inches. 
Divide this product by 750. Thus: 60 + 66 = 126. 

126 X5 X30+-750=25.2 average number. 

By dividing by 750 instead of 840, we allow for 10 per 
cent. contraction and sizing. 

If you are already making 22s warp and wish to know 
what filling to use, proceed as follows: 

126 + 25.2 = 5. 

60 ends warp + 22s warp 

5 yards per pound — 2.72 

66 picks filling+-2.28=28.94 filling number required. 

Another method would be 25.2 average yarn X 2 = 50.4. 

50.4 — 22s warp = 28.4s filling number required. 

This method is not as accurate as the first, but is much 
shorter and is oftentimes used, especially if there is not 
much difference in the ends per inch of warp and filling, 
and the numbers of warp and filling. 

To ascertain how much the cloth contracts in the reed: 


2.72. 
292 
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By measuring several warps on the loom we find that the 
yarn is 30 inches wide in the reed. By measuring the cloth 
taken from these same looms we find it finishes 28 inches 
wide or a difference of 2 inches. Then we have 2” X 100 
+30”=6.6 per cent. contraction. 

Then if you want to make a piece of goods with 64 ends 
per inch, you will want a reed figured thus: 64 + 2 ends 
per dent. = 32. 32 — 6.6 per cent. = 29.8 or 30 dent reed. 

To find the yards per pound from a small sample: 
Weigh a certain number of square inches, then find the 
weight of one square inch, then multiply by the width re- 
quired and 36, which will give the weight of one yard in 
grains. The weight of one yard divided into 7,000 grains 
in one pound will give the yards per pound. 

Example: 4 square inches weigh 8 grains, the one 
square inch would weigh 2 grains. Goods are 30 inches 
wide, then in one yard of the cloth there are 

30 X 36 X 2 = 2160 grains in one yard. 

7000 + 2160 = 3.24 yards per pound. 


WATERPROOFING. 





Of the numerous processes that are in use for the water- 
proofing of various kinds of wool and cotton goods, that of 
Jaquelin is the one most applied. It may be used for al- 
most all sorts of textiles. It consists in impregnating the 
material with a solution of aluminium acetate, containing an 
excess of alum. Experience has shown that a supplemen- 
tary treatment with a solution of soap considerably enhances 
the degree of impermeability imparted to the fabric. Other 
fats, such as oils, wax, and lanolin, serve also instead of 
the soap. 

The French military doctor, Berthier, had observed that 
the clothing worn by the Arabians, being made from un- 
washed wool, was fairly waterproof, and this fact suggested 
the idea that lanolin would serve for giving the same proper- 
ties to ordinary washed wools. For this purpose he em- 
ployed a mixture of 20 grammes of lanolin in 100 grammes 
of benzine and reached good results. The custom of mak- 
ing cloths from unwashed wools is not, however, singular 
to Arabia, for it prevails, with the same object in view, in 
certain districts of Scotland. 

Many other methods have been recently proposed, but 
as a large number of these are fraught with certain practi- 
cal difficulties, either in mode of application or in the cost 
of the process, they may be passed over in favor of the 
more practicable methods. 

A fairly successful one is to impregnate the cloth with a 
mixture of alum, silicate of potash and vaseline. Pomort- 
zefi’s French patent claims the use of an acetic acid solu- 
tion of gelatine or glue for the purpose of impregnating 
the material. This process takes the form of applying 
two solutions, the first—1 kilo. of gelatine or gum and 0.5 
to 1.5 kilos. of acetate or hydrate of alumina dissolved in 
2.4 litres of acetic acid, 80 per cent. For the sake of modi- 
fying the stiffness, 4% to 1% litre of glycerin is added, and 

to gain elasticity 100 or more grammes of camphor. 

The second solution consists of 4% to 1 kilo. of one or 
other, singly or together, of the following substances: Ker- 
osene, vaselin, stearin, resin and Arabian gum, dissolved in 
2 to 4 litres of a mixture of turpentine and alcohol. Solu- 
tions 1 and 2 are mixed together with water. To the solu- 
tion so obtained, there is added for use a small quantity ef 
bichromate of potash or of formaldehyde.—Selected. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURING. 


THE USE OF COTTON IN THE WOOLEN MILL. 
SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS REQUIRED IN FINISHING. 
(Contributed exclusively to CoTron.) 


BY 0. F. IRELAND. 
PART IV. 

It is not proposed to give herein full instructions as to 
how to finish this class of goods; but rather to call attention 
to certain precautions and methods that constitute a de- 
parture from the usual custom in the finishing of all wool 
goods. 

Having made the best selections of stock and colors, 
as suggested in previous articles on this subject, it now 
becomes neeessary to get the best possible results in the 
finishing. The tendency of the cotton colors to float and 
stain during the process of wet finishing, even when the 
greatest precautions have been observed in the testing and 
selection of the colors, demands that the cloth be handled 
quickly, and that it not be allowed to lie in the wet state 
For this reason it is advisable, 


any longer than necessary. 
when the goods require gigging, to have them gigged dry 
instead of wet, as is the more usual custom with all wool 
eloth. 

When the cloth comes from the fulling mills, it should 
go-to the washer as soon as possible, and if it becomes 


necessary for it to lie any length of time in the soap, it 
should be properly opened, so that it will not generate ad- 
ditional heat, as it will soon do if left in a pile. From the 
washer it should go directly to the extractor and be very 
thoroughly extracted, and then to the dryer with the least 
possible delay. By thus quickly handling the cloth while 
it is in the wet state, the possibility of trouble is reduced 
to the minimum; whereas, if it is gigged wet, there is a 
constant tendency to off shades and stains resulting from 
the action of the moisture upon the colors. 

The question of scouring before fulling should be care- 
fully considered, especially if there should be a combina- 
tion of dark and light colors or white in the goods. It is 
undoubtedly the better and safer way to scour and dry 
the goods before fulling if it can be done; but where the 
drying capacity is not sufficient to do the work promptly, 
both before and after fulling, the wisdom of such proced- 
ure would be questionable. Where there are no delicate 
shades or white in the goods, the difference in the two 
methods might not be so noticable, providing the fulling in 
the grease were properly done. But when light and dark 
shades are combined, it is certainly better to scour before 
fulling. When this is done, it will require a special neutral 
soap for fulling, and to simplify matters it is best, if 
possible, to decide upon one method for all the work. 

Whether fulled in the grease or otherwise, the fulling 
soap should be of good body, so that it will hold in sus- 
pense any loose color that may be started from the cloth 
in the process, and also to insure the best possible felted 
result, rendering to the cloth the woolly “feel” desired. If 
fulled in the grease, care should be observed not to have 
any unnecessary alkaline strength to the fulling soap to 


injure the colors. For both fulling and scouring, the soap 


should be used cold; and overheating in the fulling should 
be carefully guarded against. If fulled in the grease, the 
most of the dirty soap should be rinsed off with warm water 
before adding the regular scouring soap in the washer; 
for the sooner this is out of the goods the better. If 
scoured before fulling, the addition of a little warm water 
to the fulling soap they contain when they come to the 
washer should answer for the first soaping, with a second 
scaping if necessary. 

In rinsing off, warm water should precede the cold, in 
sufficient quantity to remove all appearance of the lather; 
and great care should be taken to keep the temperature of 
the water always uniform, and never above what the hand 
ean bear. 

As already stated, the cloth should go to the dryer 
as promptly as possible, and if it becomes necessary for 
it to lie any length of time, it should be carefully folded 
and entirely covered with a wet cotton cloth for that pur- 
pose; otherwise stains will appear where it is most ex- 
posed to the air and begins to dry. This kind of stain is 
entirely independent of the running of the colors, and is 
due to the cloth drying siowly and in places, while other 
parts are wet. I have seen it oceur on the cylinder dryer 
when the steam pressure was too low, causing stains at the 
edges and across the cloth where the cross rods kept it 
from drying promptly. Stains are liable to occur at any 
time when the cloth dries in spots or folds. Just before 
the cloth comes from the dryer, a bath of moderately salt 
water—just enough to taste salty,—will help to set the 
colors and overcome somewhat the tendency to stain. 

It is best to plan the work so that there will be po cloth 
to lie wet over night. This may necessitate the cut- 
ting short of the fulling and scouring, or running the dry- 
ing overtime at night. However, this may be avoided in 
a measure by the following method: The last set of goods 
may be left in the washer over night by having them en- 
tirely covered with water, which may be done by cutting 
the seams and filling the washer with water. Fasten a 
string to the end of each piece, so they can be drawn out 
in the morning, when it will be necessary to sew them 
into the washer again, and run them about ten minutes. 
This will avoid any possibility of staining, and gives the 
dryer something to do while the new work for the day is 
coming along. 

Owing to the non-felting property of the cotton, the 
cloth seldom has the body of felt that is peculiar to an 
all wool cloth, and so does not require an equal amount 
of gigging. If the pattern will show up sufficiently clear 
and strong without gigging, it will be an advantage, as in 
felting the wool fibers have to come to the surface, covering 
the cotton to some extent, giving a woolly effect that it is 
desirable to retain. Gigging tends to destroy this soft 
effect, and should be dispensed with if possible. A good 
brushing before shearing will often clear up the pattern 
sufficiently and will not destroy the softness, but rather 
improve it. If the goods require a close or thread finish, 
then the gigging or napping may be resorted to. 

In shearing, it is best to leave as much of the nap or 
wool upon the cloth as possible and at the same time have 
the pattern show properly.. 

If the cloth is gigged, the shear will need to be in 
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excellent condition, as the cotton fibers in the nap will 
not cut as readily as the wool, and this often leads to 
“pulling” and “skipping.” 

Goods of this character are usually stiff and glossy when 
firmly pressed, and require a slight steaming on the face 
to remove the gloss and restore the softness. This can be 
done on the ordinary brushing machine with steaming at- 
tachment. Good live steam, free from condensation, should 
be employed, and care should be taken not to force it 
through the cloth to destroy the effect of the pressing in 
the body of the cloth. The cloth covering on the ‘steamer 
should be sufficiently thick to cause the steam to rise to 
the cloth in a gentle fog, and not forced through the fabric. 
Thus the gloss will be removed from the face and the 
pressing effect still retained. 

Some buyers prefer the goods without steaming, in 
which ease the pressing should be regulated to suit the case; 
but it is a question whether their objection to the steaming 
may not be due to improper work, which often destroys 
the pressing effect by careless or wrong methods. In the 
ease of dress goods, having little or no felting, it is not 
desirable nor needful to steam. They do not gloss sv 
badly, and would not stand the steaming so well. 

By following out the suggestions given in the four 
articles of this series, much of the usual trouble in the mak- 
ing of cotton mixed goods may be avoided, and good re- 
sults follow the endeavors of the careful and pains-taking 


man. 
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(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 


BY JOSEPH H. BARKER. 


PART V. 

Seribbling is essentially a process for preparing the 
wool and other raw material for the spinning process, and 
under which term may, for the present purpose be included 
the blending and mixing of the raw materials, cotton and 
wool, and the operations of scribbling, carding, and con- 
densing. 

There are very well defined possibilities and difficulties 
connected with woolen spinning, which must ever be borne 
in mind, not only in the scribbling process, but also in 
the selection of the most suitable scribblers, carders, and 
condensers; having regard to the kind of material which 
is to be operated upon by them. It will be convenient, if, 
before proceeding to treat of the scribbling process in 
detail, a few words be devoted to indicating what can, and 
what can not be accomplished on the woolen mule by the 
woolen method of spindle drawing. 

SPINDLE DRAWING. 

The principle on which the woolen thread is spun, is 
that which is known as spindle drawing, and the operation 
is performed on the mule. By this method of spinning, 
drawing and twisting proceed simultaneously, but the pro- 
cess is not continuous, it being intermittent, that is, the 
yarn is spun in sections or lengths of six or seven feet, 
corresponding in length with the length of traverse of the 


mule-earriage. Each length or “draw,” after being drawn 
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and twisted, is wound upon the spindles, before proceeding 
with another “draw.” 

The expression “spinning” is somewhat ambiguous as 
applied to the production of the woolen thread. It may 
imply much or little drawing. In some classes of material, 
the drawing may extend to 120 per cent. or even 150 per 
cent. in one drawing, while in other cases, it would not 
be possible to draw the thread more than 15 per cent. or 
20 per cent. Again, in other cases, scarcely any drawing 
at all is possible, and the sole object in putting the slubbing 
on the mule would be simply to twist the thread and form 
a cop. 

BLENDING WOOL. 

The extent to which drawing by the spindle is possible, 
depends mainly on the character of the material of which 
the blend is composed. If the blend be composed of new 
wool only, of good breed and quality, and of medium and 
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uniform length of fiber, drawing to the extent of 120 per 
cent. to 150 per cent. is quite feasible, and a good woolly 
thread, regular and even in thickness, will be produced. 

If the same wool were to be blended with an equal 
quantity of mungo, no matter how carefully and perfectly 
it might be mixed and scribbled, the possibilities of drawing 
would be materially reduced, by reason of the tendency of 
the longer filaments to separate themselves from the shorter 
fibers, and draw out, as it were, and form small places or 
“twists” in the thread. In these small thin places, the 
twist invariably concentrates, thus locking and binding the 
long filaments together and forming a hard twisted, small 
place in the thread; the other parts of the thread remaining 
relatively thick, soft, and deficient in twist. Thus the long 
fibers not only produce uneven yarns, but make further 
spinning during that particular “draw,” impossible. The 
reason is that the hard-twisted small places can not be 
drawn, because of having too much twist in them, and the 
thick soft places can not be drawn because they have too 
little twist, and would break if further drawing were at- 
tempted. 
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It must be understood that spindle drawing can only 
proceed when there is a proper adjustment of draft and 
twist. If, therefore, good, even threads are to be produced, 
the drawing should cease before “twits” begin to form. 
It follows from this, that if the slivers (slubbing) are of 
such a nature that they can not be spun to the necessary 
length (as it is expressed) or thickness, the condenser slivers 
should be made smaller, to the end that a strong, even 
thread may be produced by such an amount of drawing as 
the material will bear or admit of without forming “twits” 
or small places in the thread. 

If the blend were composed principally of mungo, with 
only a small admixture of wool, the conditions would be all 
the more accentuated, and if much drawing were attempted, 
“twits” would quickly form, very irregular threads would 
result, and much breakage of the threads would take place. 
There would then be an excess of waste, a corresponding 
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reduction in the yield of yarn, and a consequent and pro- 
portionate increase in cost of manufacture. 

If the blend be compopsed: of long wool, of say four 
or five inches in length—provided the staple is of fairly uni- 
form length—a moderate amount of drawing may be ac- 
complished by a suitable adjustment of the draft and twist, 
but even then the filaments soon become fastened and 
locked by the even moderate amount of twist, and further 
drawing becomes impracticable. 

If the blend be composed of long wool, of say four 
the conditions would be much the same as in the case of 
shorter wool and mungo. 

It may be taken therefore that the mixture of extremes 
in length of wool fiber, is not conducive to the production 
of good even yarns, and also makes any considerable amount 
of drawing impracticable. It also leads to many difficul- 
ties in the separation of the slivers in the condenser—a dif- 
fieulty whieh will be referred to later—and this also has a 
distinct tendency to produce uneven yarns. 

Lastly, the admixture of any substantial proportion of 
cotton in any of the blends referred to, would affect still 
more adversely, the conditions under which the drawing 
could be satisfactorily accomplished, and would necessitate 
many adjustments of draft and twist. This is caused by rea- 
son of that characteristic of cotton, which causes it to 
“set,” and become compact and solid in the thread so much 
more quickly than is the case with wool. 

There is probably no branch of the textile industry 
which has to deal with such a variety of raw materials, as 
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the woolen branch. It appears to be the lot of the woolen 
manufacturer, in some sub-branches of the trade, to receive 
all the waste products of almost all the other textile indus- 
tries as part of his raw material, and by suitable variations 
of treatment to convert it into some kind of useful fabric. 
However, the woolen method of manufacture is better 
adapted for treating such a combination of stock, than any 
other branch. 

In many textile industries, the method of procedure is 
one of selection—of separation of the long from the shorter 
fiber—and of confining their operations to the longer fiber, 
which is generally of approximately uniform length. 
The short fibers are sent ultimately to the mill of the woolen 
manufacturer. 

In the woolen trade, the method pursued is exactly the 
opposite to that just mentioned, and mixing of all sorts 
and lengths of fibers together in suitable and convenient 
proportions, is the order of procedure. Not only the re- 
jected fibers of other trades, but also all its own waste pro- 
ducts are used in the mixing. So far as is yet known, the 
woolen system of mixing, scribbling and spinning is the 
only way in which this can be successfully accomplished. 
The machinery used for treating such material as far as 
the completion of the single woolen thread, consists of wil- 
lows, teazers, feeders, scribblers, carders, condensers and 
mules. Discriminating judgment and care are required in 
the selection of the most suitable types of machinery for 
each given kind of work. 

WILLOWS AND TEAZERS. 

The machines of the preparing room consisting of willows 
and ‘teazers, are so nearly the same in principle and con- 
struction everywhere, that it is deemed to be unnecessary 
to enter into any detailed description of them. Almost any 
modern machine of that class will be suitable, provided the 
size and pitch of the spikes and teeth are adapted to the 
material to be operated upon by them. 

The illustration Fig. 6 shows a shake willey, and Fig. 
7, a tenter hook willey or teazer and give an excellent gene- 
ral representation of these two machines. Fig. 8 shows 
an improved teazer in which a breast cylinder is added, 
and is specially constructed for blanket and rug manufac- 
ture, when long, strong and matted material is used. 

SCRIBBLING MACHINERY. 

Concerning scribbling machmery; no hard and fast lines 

ean be laid down for the size, width, number of parts, 
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speeds, or card clothing, for woolen scribblers and carders, 
nor for the kind of condensers to be used. 

Only general lines can be indicated. Woolen manufac- 
turers are not all engaged in making the same class of 
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goods, and each selects such a type of machinery as is most 
suitable for his own requirements, according to his knowl- 
edge and experience, and the exigencies of his particular 
trade. 

For general purposes, that is, for operating material 
of medium and approximately uniform length and quality, 
the following combination of, machinery will be found to 
be generally suitable. 

The scribbler should be fitted with an automatic hopper 
feed, if the material be suitable for it. These machines 
are now quite reliable when the blend consists of material 
which is of approximately uniform length of fiber. The 
objection to them is, that when the blend consists of very 
long wool and mungo, or other variable fiber; as for in- 
stance, very light, fleecy material on the one hand, and 
short, heavy and sodden material in the other; there is a 
marked tendency on the part of the hopper feed to first 
carry forward the long and light material in preference to 
the short and heavy, This is caused by reason of the 
firmer hold of the hooks upon the long material and it is 
not so easily beaten back by the beater as is the shorter 
and sodden material. This action tends to separate the 
long from the short, leaving the short heavy material in the 
bottom of the hopper, but which is’ presently carried away 
in turn, after a separation of the long from the short has 
occurred. Thus the care which has previously been exer- 
cised in the preparing room in evenly and regularly mixing 
the various kinds and lengths of material is made abortive 
and neutralized, and irregular work, and irregular yarns 
are the result. When the blend is of that character, hand 
feeding is much more reliable for the production of even 
yarns. 

TEAZING. 

The teazing of wool, etc., is an operation which is pri- 
marily intended to make more perfect the mixing of the 
blend. There is the possibility of the teazer partially un- 
doing the mixing which has already taken place, and of 
dividing the blend again into two classes of fibers, by sepa- 
rating the long, light, and fleecy locks, from those which 
are short, heavy, sodden, and compact. The liability to, 
and the possibility of this, can, however, be neutralized in 
a simple manner. 

The wool, after going through the teazer, is blown from 
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the discharge end of the teazer, by a fan or winged 
spiked skeleton cylinder, which revolves within the case 
marked A in Fig. 7. The wool is blown out of the ma- 
chine through the opening B. Now if the wool be blown, 
without any restraint, into the open space or room behind 
the teazer, the longer and lighter flakes will be carried 
away in the air current to a greater distance than would 
the smaller, heavier and more compact locks or flakes. The 
long flakes will also be carried more or less to the sides of 
the line of draft, and will be carried farther in all direc- 
tions by the current of air as it becomes exhausted and dis- 
persed. 

This condition, however, can be, and usually is, prevented 
by erecting a small chamber (generally formed of wood, be- 
ing about 9 feet square, and 6 to 1 feet high), so as to en- 
close the blow hole at the discharge end of the teazer. Into 
this chamber the wool is blown, and from which there is 
no escape for the wool, except by the door or opening pro- 
vided for removing the wool. By this simple contrivance, 
there is neither distance nor space for the flakes to become 
separated, as is the case when they are under no restraint. 
They are maintained in more or less of a whirl, inside the 
chamber, and gradually subside and settle upon the floor of 
the chamber, in virtually the same condition of amalgama- 
tion in which they emerge from the teazer. In the mean- 
time the attendant is regularly removing the wool from the 
chamber, so that no choking of the space, by undue accumnu- 
lation of the wool is allowed to take place. 

It will be realized from what has been said, how neces- 
sary and convenient such an arrangement is, in connection 
with a blend consisting of more or less heavy mungo or 
shoddy and light fleecy cotton, and also how -disastrous -it 
would be if the two kinds of material were allowed to be- 
come separated again, in the way previously described. In 
such an event, evenness of mixture, whether it be of color 
or of the various materials, and evenness of yarns, could 
not possibly be expected. Hence, it is necessary to exercise 
great care in all the operations in the preparing room, be- 
cause the success of the succeeding operations depends in a 
great measure upon the proper and perfect mixing in the 
preparing room. 

(To be Continued.) 
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BY ERNEST TOMPKINS. 





So much has been written regarding the systems of 
numbering yarn and so many comparative tables have been 
printed that it would seem as if further discussion were 
superfluous. However, to those who are familiar with the 
knitting operatives, there are evident two striking needs. 
First, that of a simple explanation of the yarn numbering 
systems; and second, that of a condensed memorandum 
which will facilitate changes from one count to another. 


The following is submitted as an attempt to meet these 
needs. 

The weight and length of yarn may be obtained readily 
and accurately, but it is necesssary to take equal lengths 
of yarn in order to compare the weights, or equal weights 
in order to compare the lengths. From this it is evident 
that the weight and the lengths of yarn are involved. They 
may be used in two different ways. First, by weighing 
equal lengths. Second, by measuring equal weights. Among 
the counts which measure equal weights are the following: 
The cotton count, the worsted count, the run, the cut, the 
universal. Among the systems which weigh equal lengths 
are those in which the designations involve weights, as the 
grain, the dram, ete., which are the New Hampshire stan- 
ard, the Cohoes standard, the Amsterdam standard, the 
thrown-silk standard, and so on. 
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THE LENGTH SYSTEM. 

The cotton count is one of the best known counts based 
on the length of a given weight of yarn. Really the onty 
confusing feature of it is the standard of length, the hank. 
The count is the number of hanks in one pound of yarn. 
If instead of hanks, it were the number of yards in a pound 
there would be no cause for confusion because every one 
knows what a yard is, but it makes no practical difference 
whether the user of the count remembers what a hank is as 
long as he realizes that it is a certain length. . Bearing 
this in mind, it is evident that the higher the count is, the 
greater is the length of yarn in a pound, and vice versa, if 
the length is greater, then the yarn is finer. In short, the 
higher the count the greater the length and the finer the 
yarn. These are the characteristics of not only the cotton 
count but of every other count which is based on the length 
of a constant weight of yarn. 

What then is the difference between the cotton count and 
the other counts of its kind? Namely, the worsted count, 
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lengths; consequently for all counts under this system the 
higher the count the greater the weight and the coarser the 
yarn. The left-hand column of the tables reads as follows: 


Cohoes 6-144 
Amsterdam 12-44 
Amsterdam 20 
New Hampshire 50 
Silk 36.57 


These numbers may be called the relative numbers. Sup- 
pose that it is desired to change 10 grains Cohoes count 
to Amsterdam count 12-4 yards. Divide 10 by 6%, the 
Cohoes relative number, and multiply by 12-14, the Amster- 
dam relative number, which gives 20, the Amsterdam count; 
that is, to change from one count to another divide by the 
relative number of one count and multiply by the relative 
number of the other. All transformations may be made 
with these relative numbers in the counts named; that is, 
New Hampshire, Cohoes, Amsterdam, Thrown silk, ete. 
The preceding may be summarized as follows: 
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Recalling then that in all of these counts, the higher 
the count the greater the length and the finer the yarn, 
it follows that the only difference is in the relative length 
and relative fineness. This is evident from the second 
line of the table which reads briefly as follows: 

Cuts. Runs. Cotton. Worsted. Universal. 

56 10.5 20 30 33.87 
This line shows the relative numbers of one size of yarn. 
A 56 eut yarn is 10.5 runs, 20s cotton, 30s worsted and 33. 
87s universal. These numbers are selected from the parallel 
column tables, the selection being made so that only two of 
the numbers contain fractions. Call these the relative num- 
bers. Suppose it is desired to know what 60 worsted is in 
the cotton count: 

Divide 60 by 30, the worsted relative number, and multi- 
ply by 20, the cotton relative number, which gives 40 the 
equivalent cotton count; that is, to change from one count 
to another divide by the relative number of one count and 
multiply by the relative number of the other. The above 
relative numbers are the only ones needed to make trans- 
formations in the counts named; that is, cuts, runs, cotton, 
worsted and universal. 

WEIGHT SYSTEM. 


Now consider the other systems which weigh a constant 
length of yarn, on which are based the foilowing counts: 
New Hampshire, Cohoes, Amsterdam Thrown silk, ete. The 
New Hampshire count is the weight in grains of 50 yards of 
yarn. The other counts of this system are based.on different 


made between the two different systems. The key to this is 
in the difference of the two systems. That is, the counts 
in one system run up, as the counts of the other run down. 
Consequently the product of corresponding counts is a con- 
stant number, as the following table illustrates: 


New Hampshire Runs Products 
21.87 i ee 218.7 
18.2 12 218.7 
16.8 13 218.7 
15.6 14 218.7 


It is evident that 218.7 is the constant which aivided by 
New Hampshire counts gives Runs, or divided by Runs gives 
the New Hampshire count. The yarn table gives in the 
enclosed space all of the constants for transforming any 
of the counts mentioned in this article. For instance, what 
is 10 dram silk in the cotton number? At the intersection 
of the lines of “Silk” and “Cotton” is the constant 304.76, 


. which divided by 10 gives 30.4 the cotton number of 10 


dram silk. Notice that the constants are used only when 
one count is on top of the table and the other is at the 
side or vice versa. If both counts are on the top or on the 
side then they belong to the same system and the correspond- 
ing relative numbers are to be used. 

Of those who read this there may be some who know the 
yarn counts so well that they require no tables, so the one 
submitted will not be of use to them. The number of these, 
however, is very small. A larger number have at hand a 
parallel column conversion table in the note-book or in the 
desk. They also may dispense with the one submitted. A 
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great number, however, have no conversion table nor even a 
note-book. It may be true they have use for two or three 
counts with which they might be familiar. Possibly the 
table submitted might interest them for the time being only. 
They should remember, however, that the operator or super- 
intendent who expects to depend on his memory for all of 
his practical knowledge is contending with serious odds. The 
business of the present in nearly all lines of textile manu- 
faeture has reached a stage of accuracy and refinement be- 
yond the scope of even the best memory. Therefore the 
one who expects. to go far and do well in these lines should 
set down the specifie information which he has discovered 
and should collect other information of the kind whenever 
it is possible. In other words he should make his own 
note-book. Some have done so and may have a better table 
than the one here submitted. If so, it is to be hopea that 
whoever has it will make it public so that others may benefit 
by it. Those, however, who have nothing better might do 
well by keeping this table for future reference. It has 
never been in print before and may not again be for some 
time to come. 


IMPROVED CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINE. 





The improvement in this machine, in which two needle 
cylinders are used in connection with a sinker bed, consists 
principally of a sinker bed ard bearing plate, which will 
render it possible to epply rotcry pressers to the upper set 
of needles, support the sin'-er bed, ard prevent any dust 
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ParTIAL Cross SECTION OF A KNITTING MACHINE. 


from passing between the gear teeth on the periphery of 
said sinker bed. 

The details of the improvement to the machine are 
best shown by means of the accompanying illustration, which 
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is a eross sectional view, showing a portion of the upper 
and lower cylinders and their respective driving gears with 
the needles upon the cylinders and a slur cock shown in the 
proper relation to the rotary sinker bed and its bearing plate. 

The lower needle cylinder 1, is a hollow frustrum of a 
cone and is fastened to a rotary annular ring 2 
which rotates in the lower bed plate 3, said ring having 
fastened to its under side a gear 4. The upper needle cyl- 
inder 5 is also frusto-conical in form and is fastened to a 
rotary annular ring 6 which rotates in the upper bed plate 
7 said ring 6 being fast to a gear 24. ‘A rotary annular 
sinker bed 8, concentric with the conical cylinder 1 and 5 
rotates in an annular bearing plate 9, said sinker bed be- 
ing provided upon its periphery with gear teeth 10. The 
sinker bed 8 is rotated by a pinion fast to a vertical shaft 
and meshing into the gear teeth 10 upon the periphery of 
said sinker bed. The cylinders 1 and 5 are rotated by pin- 
ions fast to said shaft and meshing into the gears 4 and 24, 
respectively. 

A rotary motion is imparted to the vertical shaft by a 
bevel gear fast thereto and meshing into a bevel gear fast to 
a horizontal main driving shaft not shown in the drawing. 

The lower cylinder 1 is provided with a series of grooves 
11 in which are located the lower needles 12 and jacks 13, 
said needles and jacks being held in said grooves by springs 
14. The upper cylinder 5 is also provided with a set of 
grooves in which are located the upper set of needles and 
jacks which are held in the grooves by springs. 

The sinker bed 8 is provided in its upper face with 
radial grooves 15 in which are located sinkers, 16. Said 
sinker bed rotates in an annular recess 17 formed in the 
bearing plate 9. The bottom face of the sinker bed 8 rests 
upon a flange 18 integral with said annular bearing plate. 
A guard ring 19 extends around said sinker bed adjacent 
to the upper face of the gear teeth 10 and across the outer 
ends of the radial sinker grooves 15, said guard ring acting 
as a guide for the sinker bed and also preventing any dust 
from passing downwardly into the gear teeth 10. 

The flange 18 projects from sinker bed bearing plate 9 
beneath and in contact with the bottom face of sinker bed 
8 adjacent to the periphery thereof, thus supporting said 
sinker bed. 

In the operation of the machine the driving shanks 20 
of the sinkers 16 are at all times guided in the annular 

groove of the different sections of the cap plate not shown 
or by the cam groove 21 between the sinker cams or slur 
cocks 22 and 23. 

The cylinders 1 and 5 and the sinker bed 8 are rotated 
by their respective pinion gears. The needles of the upper 
and lower cylinders are given a reciprocatory motion by 
means of cams (not shown in the drawing) and the sinkers 
are moved in and out between the needles by the slur cock 
cams 22 and 23. The sinker bed 8 rotates in the annular 
recess 17 formed in the annular bearing plate 9 and rests 
upon the flange 18, the guard ring 19 covering the gear teeth 
upon the periphery of the sinker bed and preventing dust or 
other foreign matter from entering between said teeth. 


Cotton Growing is one of the greatest and most im- 
portant industries in the United States. Nearly 66 per 
eent. of the cotton grown in the world is grown in the 
United States, and about 32,000,000 acres are planted to cot- 
ton each year. . 
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PRINTING OF TEXTILES. 





PRINTING, especially dress materials of cottons, is in- 
spired in many characteristics by other similar industries. 
The most expensive articles are very often made from abso- 
lutely original designs, but the printer does not particularly 
turn his attention’to the production of very costly materials, 
as they are made for the most part from wool or silk. It 
is his object to imitate them in cotton in every possible way 
for the larger trade. In the initial stages, the fabrics em- 
ployed are made from the very best qualities of cottons that 
ean be obtained for the purpose. When a special sort of 
material appears to secure popularity, its quality is lowered 
and lowered, and increased markets obtained, until it 
bears very little comparison with the original, though it is 
very much cheaper. 

From an industrial point of view, it is very evident that 
the most advantageous kind of work is that of which large 
quantities are in demand; indeed, there is an old proverb 
which reads—“If you would become rich, work for the 
poor.” So that the demand for the proper expression of 
artistic designs and a tasteful arrangement of colors is 
very small, and is in most cases usurped by the desire for 
production of quantity rather than quality. There is noth- 
ing very special connected with the printing of dress goods 
as far as the colors are concerned, for the whole series comes 
into some use, and such fast shades as aniline black, alizar- 
ine red, indigo, and, though often less fast, the brighter 
pigment colors are used in printing. 

The production of prints for draperies and other decora- 
tions is about the most aristocratic branch of calico printing, 
for it calls for the best materials, the best engraving, the 
best colors according to the final result desired, and it 
either inspires the old art or creates a special section of 
modern art. French draperies occupy the front ranks—a 
fact which made itself very obvious during the display of 
the productions of many countries at the Exhibition of 1900. 

So extensive and elaborate are some of the designs that 
the cost of engraving a single roller may reach $200, and 
for 12 or 16 colors very great initial expense is entailed. 

There are many methods available when dealing with 
self-colored fabrics for the production of designs upon them 
by printing. If the ground color happens to contribute to 
the production or modification of the color printed, one 
portion only of the elements of the final color is printed 
on the dyed fabric, as, for instance, by superposing yellow 
on blue a green is produced, and red on blue, violet, and so 
on. 

Under similar cireumstances, when the object of print- 
ing is to give designs in black, it many times suffices to 
superpose on the ground color, if it be intense enough, its 
complementary colors. In this way a black is obtained 
on a ground of dark indigo by printing-on orange or man- 
ganese bronze. Except in the cases of producing blacks 
on colors mentioned, and in using aniline black, the resist 
or discharge method is employed. The resist is printed 
on the material before dyeing or before mordanting, and it 
may be of such a nature as either to act mechanically, as in 
the ease of china clay, fats, and resins, or chemically by 
afterwards forming with the coloring matters or the mor- 
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dants, compounds incapable of undergoing fixation on the 
fabric. Often enough, the resist acts both mechanically and 
chemically. 

On the other hand the discharge is almost always ap- 
plied after the dyeing operation, and sometimes after mor- 
danting, but it always acts in a chemical way by destroying 
the coloring matter, or more precisely, by decolorizing it. A 
discharge on a mordant prevents the fixation of the oxide, or 
of the metallic salt which is required to combine and form 
the coloring matter. Extremely varied effects are possible of 
attainment by the discharge and resist methods by employ- 
ing along with the coloring matters that are sensitive to 
these products, others that are insensible to their action. 
Resist methods of printing are, of course, less employed 
than the discharge method, for the resist-pastes are very 
often applied to the fabrie with difficulty, owing to the 
quantity: of insoluble substances that they contain; more- 
over, they exhibit a tendency to part from the fabric in the 
course of the dyeing operation, and do not lend themselves 
to the production of finely designed work. 

The discharge method, on the contrary, admits of any 
application, because the compounds forming the paste are 
soluble bodies, and this method is used for the production 
of the most delicate designs. Resists, however, are printed 
to no inconsiderable extent under indigo blues in the pro- 
duction of certain materials for the Eastern markets. They 
are also employed largely under Prudhomme’s black. The 
principle upon which this method is based, rests on the 
main fact that aniline black only undergoes development 
in the intimate presence of an acid; that is, decided evi-| 
dence of an acid reaction. By padding the cloth in the 
aniline mixture solution, and drying with sufficient precau- 
tions to prevent the formation of the black, and then print- 
ing with a paste containing an alkali or an alkaline salt, 
the portions thus treated do not become developed under 
subsequent proper treatment by ageing. These white places 
may become colored by applying at the same time with the 
resist-paste, certain colors that admit of incorporation with 
alkalies. 

In a similar manner the plastic coloring matters are ap- 
plied along with albumin, which become fixed sufficiently 
fast by steaming to withstand an ordinary course of wash- 
ing. The Prudhomme black is not the black ordinarily 
used in the dyeing of pieces, for the mixture contains only 
the aniline salt, chlorate of soda, and yellow prussiate; gen- 
erally considered, the resulting black is not as deep as that 
given by the oxidation black, but there is less risk of ten- 
dering the fabric. A very simple principle is involved in 
the process of applying discharges on a mordant by simply 
printing on the fabric uniformly mordanted with a salt of 
iron or alumina, or chrome, and tannin, a product which 
has the power of preventing the ultimate fixation of the 
mordant. 

The salts of iron and alumina in combination with citric, 
tartaric, and oxalic acids, have not the power of dissociating 
on the cotton fibre (with wool, of course, this is not so), 
and the oxide of the metal does not therefore become fixed 
on the material. Consequently, those portions of the mor- 
danted fabric that are printed with acids do not. become 
colored in the subsequent dyeing operation by reason of the 
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inability of the metallic oxides to enter into combination 
with the coloring matter. Again, the particular power of 
tannin may be likewise prevented by printing on the mate- 
rial padded in tannin, dricd and steamed, a solution of 
caustic soda suitably thickened, which opposes the fixation 
of the tannin, and upon then dyeing the fabrie with such 
dyes as magenta, safranine, brilliant green, indamine, methy- 
lene blue, ete., alone or in admixtures, very bright effects 
are obtained. 

For discharges on indigo, Koechlin’s process 1s mostiy 
in requisition. A soluble chromate is printed on the dyed 
material, and followed by passage through a bath of acid; 
the chromic acid in that way being liberated locally, at once 
discharges the blue either to a white or pale blue, according 
to the depth of the original shade and the proportionate 
quantity of chromic acid formed. For a good white, the 
souring must contain oxalic besides the sulphuric acid. To 
dispense with the necessity of using the oxalic acid in the 
final souring bath, it has been recommended in recent times 
to add oxalate of lime to the discharge paste. The great 
advantage that belongs to Koechlin’s method is the facility 
with which it lends itself to the production of colored dis- 
charges, as many good effects can be reached by simply ad- 
ding to the discharge paste an insoluble coloring matter, 
such as chrome yellow, vermillion, or Guignet’s green, and 
thickening with albumin. The chromate, when suitably neu- 
tralized, is without action on the albumin, but the chromic 
acid at once coagulates it and fixes the color. 


The methods of producing white discharges on indigo 
have been somewhat simplified during the past few years. 
A mixture of chlorate of soda, of chlorate of alumina, 
and of red prussiate of potash permits of obtaining a white 
by a short steaming of two or three minutes’ duration. An 
alkaline washing water purifies the white thus obtained, and 
colored effects are attained by using the direct dyestuffs 
along with the discharge. Nevertheless, particular precau- 
tions need to be observed in carrying out this method, other- 
wise the fabric may be oxidized as well as the indigo, and 
when the blue is a very deep shade, there is very little al- 
ternative between either incompletely discharging it or ten- 
dering the fabric. 

Discharges on alizarin red are not as commonly pro- 
duced in France as in other ealico-printing districts. Rus- 
sian calico printers appear to be the greatest, and perhaps 
the best, producers of this style. Triapkine’s alkaline method 
of discharging is the one mostly used, and it adapts itself 
to the many modifications to which alizarin red styles are 
subject. In France, white and colored discharges on parani- 
traniline red have for the most part displaced the alizarin 
reds, perhaps on account of the comparative simplicity of 
production. Great progress has been made in recent years, 
and now the fabries are dyed by the ordinary methods and 
discharged with hydrosulphite containing acetone, or, bet- 
ter still, formaldehyde. The same very energetic reducing 
agents are also successfully employed on the otherwise re- 
fractory alpha-naphthylamine claret. The direct coloring 
matters derived from benzidine, the diamine colors and 
others of the same order, are discharged either by the aid 
of a salt of tin or modified compounds of the hydrosulphites; 
the addition of lakes fixed by albumin or of basic colors 
fixed by tannin permits the realization of the most varied 
effeets on a whole series of ground-colors. 


During the last twenty-five years, the production of a 
certain style of cloth that had its origin in Austria has un- 
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dergone considerable development. This is what is now 
known as raised goods. The original object was to impart 
the appearance of wool to cotton cloths, and at this time, 
and subsequently in Valenciennes, in the north of France, 
the fiber or nap of the cloth was raised by hand with the 
aid of natural thistles or metal ecards. The production was 
naturally very limited and the cost very high. The intro- 
duction of mechanical contrivances has not only made in- 
creased production readily possible, but has also led to the 
creation of a large number of varieties of this class of 
cloth. The printing of these goods is carried out either on 
a white or dyed ground; then they are raised, and perhaps 
a further design or color printed on. Black is very often 
the ground color, and after raising, the shade becomes ap- 
preciably lighter by the mixture of the colored’ portions 
with those which have received no color. The designation 
“marengo” is given to the grey resulting from the mixture 
of the black with the grey. In certain goods, particularly 
those of this nature that are manufactured to-day, the object 
is rather to prevent any possibility of the colored portions 
mixing with the uncolored, and this is effected either by dis- 
charging dyed grounds, or by special processes of printing, 
and by completely penetrating through the cloth, su as to 
give like designs on both sides. Cotton cloths that are raised 
on one side only are both printed on a white ground, and 
discharged on a colored. A popular style is produced by 
printing aniline black and then dyeing by the aid of the 
direct colors. These goods are exported to a considerable 
extent. 

Some of the effects of the influence of caustic soda upon 
the cotton fiber are also made use of in printing, particularly 
its tendency to cause contraction of the fiber, while at the 
same time augmenting its diameter. By an ingenious sys- 
tem of applying alkaline or acid printing pastes, this par- 
ticular action may be localized, and effects obtained in that 
way on fabrics that would appear to have been produced 
only by modifying the manner of weaving. These styles 
are not now as popular or as much in demand as formerly, 
and it would seem to be a vagary of fashion that causes a 
certain class of material to wane in popularity just as the 
very height of perfection is reached in its production by 
the invention of improvements. In another sense, effects 
very agreeable to the eye are obtained by printing on light 
mercerized satins dyed in light colors, with sad, lusterless 
colors composed of the insoluble pigments fixed by albumin. 
This simple process gives some pleasing contrasts of colors. 

All the processes of printing cottons can not be re- 
viewed in their details in this cursory examination of the 
subject, but the author can not but state one important and 
veritable fact, and that is, that of all the chemical industries, 
ealico-printing is one that owes its inspiration to the prompt- 
ings of science, the continual service of which is indispensa- 
ble. If dyeing operations may be successfully conducted by 
chemists working in the office or laboratory, it is not the 
same with printing, for each and every operation needs to 
be carried out methodically, according to certain defined 
rules. In dyeing, it is possible in many instances to remedy 
defects by re-touching or re-dyeing without having the qual- 
ity or appearance of the cloth suffer any deterioration; but 
faults in printing can not be remedied in the same simple 
manner; indeed, often not at all. If the preparation of 
the printing paste has not been studied with care, or if its 
elements are not compounded according to the strict laws 
imposed by the laws of chemistry, good final results can not 
be expected.—L’ Industrie Textile. 
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$100 IN CASH PRIZES. 
Readers, as well as writers, of the letters appearing in 
this department will be interested in the cash prizes of 
$100 offered by Corron for the best letters on any subject 
connected with textile manufacturing. The prize offer is 
deseribed in detail in the advertising section of this issue. 





ANSWERS TO SLASHER’S QUESTIONS. 

Epitor Corton: The following answers, I trust will 
throw some light on Slasher’s questions in the July issue: 

1. Am not familiar with alum as an ingredient in 
sizing, consequently am not able to give a correct auswer. 

2. The sizing should be boiled not less than 30 minutes. 
It must be cooked until all of the air cells are gone, after 
which it will have a smooth and uniform appearance. 

3. As sizing is composed of ingredients that are very 
easy to congeal and become separated with a low tempera- 
ture, it becomes necessary to keep the size boiling hot while 
the yarn is going through, in order to have a uniform dis- 
tribution of the ingredients. 

4. The question of how much flannel to use on the 
squeeze roller is only a matter of taste. 3% yards is a 
sufficient quantity for the finishing and 3 yards for the 
small roller. Any more than this is wasted. 

5. In regard to the lease rods, first put in the large cen- 
ter rod, the center of which should be on a level with the top 
of the measuring roller. . This will divide the yarn into 
equal portions. Every rod thereafter should divide the 
lease, so as to give each end a clear passage and not rub 
the one above or below it. 

6. You certainly can put too much cloth om The ten- 
sion roller. The effect is, that you ean very easily depreci- 
ate the quality of the yarn by taking the elasticity out of 
it by pulling it too tight with an excessive amount of 
cloth on the tension roller. This elasticity should be left in 
the yarn for the benefit of the weaver. This is a very impor- 
tant question, and I will say that no slasher tender has 
mastered the art of making good warps until he learns to 
get his yarn on his loom beams with the least possible 
tension on the yarn. 

7. You should not change any threads. If you do, 
you will not have much of a reputation as a good slasher 
tender, for every time you change a thread while the beam 
is filling, you make a draw-back. 

8. As to the amount of steam to use, there are many 
things to be considered in this. We must know the number 
of yarn, the density of the sizing, the speed to be run, the 
temperature of the room, and whether it is a closed or 
opened room, but will say that from 10 to 12 pounds of 
steam pressure is the greatest plenty for 12’s to 13’s yarn. 

9. As to the draft, use just enough to keep the steam 
out of the way and not allow it to sweat and drip on the 

yarn. You need not be very uneasy about getting too much; 
the trouble with most slashers is that they haven’t enough. 
Of course, you could get too much or more than is neces- 
sary; which has a tendency to draw cold air to the yarn 
and retard the drying. 
W. P. Awtrey. 





Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers. 


Discussions of Mill Problems are Solicited for this Department. 
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DRAPER LOOM INQUIRY. 

Epiror Cotton: My attention was called to a new 
Draper loom for weaving narrow prints, not long ago. 
The loom had two filling forks and was just being started 
up. About every three or four picks, one of the filling 
forks would catch on the oscillating pawl and be dragged 
baek when the filling was not broken. 

Further than this, the battery did not respond, although 
the shuttle appeared to be properly boxed. 

When the other filling fork was pulled back, a new 
bobbin would be put in the shuttle by the battery. 

Can some of your readers who are Draper loom fixers 


throw some light on these points? 
Draper Loom. 


_ QUESTIONS ABOUT A DUCK LOOM. 





Epiror or Corton: I notice you are conducting a de- 
partment for practical discussions, and I desire to submit 
a few questions about a Duck Loom to your readers. 

1. How do you figure what harness and reed to use 
when making 12 oz. duck? 

2. How should the warp be shaded in the loom? 

3. How far back should the reed be from the fell of the 
cloth, when the harnesses are level, and you are running 
with No. 4 yarn? 

4. How far back should the lease rods be from the har- 
ness? 

5. What elevation should the whip roller have? 

6. How would you parallel a picker stick? 

7. How tight should a loom belt be put on, in order to 
give the best results? 

8. In what position should the erank shaft be, when 
the picker stick is ready to make a stroke? 

9. What is the best plan for a loom fixer to pursue in 
order to keep his supply bill down and at the same time 
keep his work up in first class shape? svar pe 


With a crop of about 12,000,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each, or 6,000,000,000 pounds, would represent only one- 
third of that which is picked, the seeds represent the other 
two thirds, from which it is seen that there must be picked 
from the plant about 18,000,000,000 pounds 


THE PROPER TIMBER FOR A SUPERINTENDENT. 

Eprror Corron: Is it necessary to have a practical 
mill man for general manager or superintendent, is the 
question often asked by presidents, agents and treasurers. 
Sometimes the opinion seems to exist here in this great 
Southland of ours that ’most any man can fill the position 
of that of superintendent. They seem to think all that 
is required is a little textile education, with about the 
same amount of common sense. Theory is all right and 
every practical cotton miil man has it, otherwise the prob- 
lems that confront him daily could not be so easily solved. 


‘Without being practical, no man can succeed permanently, 


except he is fortunate enough to have good, practical over- 
seers in each department and rely on them to run the mill. 
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How many mills are run in the South to-day on this 
plan, is a question I will leave for you to answer; but, 
dear reader, let me tell you the time is not far in 
the future when such mills will be in bad shape, for com- 
petition is getting so close that 4 practical man’s spare 
moments are all taken up planning how to increase his 
production both as to quality and quantity and at the 
same time decrease his cost. 

Economy is the watchword in milling business to-day 
and is practiced by all practical superintendents in order 
to show good balance sheets and at the same time increase 
their own salaries. Are there not quite a number of theo- 
retical mill superintendents to-day who do not know 
where to start to economize? All they know is that they 
are doing as good as some other fellow. 

Mr. Treasurer or Agent, let me ask, did you ever ask 
your superintendent a question that called for a practical 
answer and see him turn around and excuse himself to get 
a drink of water? Or he might just at that particular 
time have seen something wrong that needed his imme- 
diate attention, in order to get a chance to look into his 
little notebook that he always carries in his vest pocket, 
regardless of weather conditions, and consult same, after 
which the answer is given, then feels that he has grown 
about three inches taller. The man who doesn’t know, has it 
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down in his little book and is usually shrewd enough 
to pick up practical points here and there for future ref- 
erence, 

I well remember a young man that seemed very anxious 
to learn the cotton business from A to Z who at this par- 
ticular time was boss beamer in a large mill of which the 
writer at the time was superintendent. Frequently when 
I had been sitting at his desk figuring weights, construc- 
tion and selling prices of goods—for we were at that time 
making a variety of goods—he would pick up the scraps 
of paper from the floor with the figures on them and paste 
them in his little book. He knew the result obtained but 
until this day he does not know what the figures represent. 
Such men are always in demand, for they are cheap. 


At one large mill in the South where I was holding 
down the position of superintendent, the owner was one 
of the pioneers of successful cotton manufacturers, was 
very wealthy and a very prominent man. He made the 
remark to his private secretary that some superintendents 
are cheap at $6,000 per year, while some few men he 
knows of are expensive at $1,000 and that he always pre- 
ferred and wanted: a practical superintendent. 


Now, dear reader, form your opinion. Do you think 
the writer is a practical manufacturer?—H. K. T. 


MARKET REVIEWS. 


COTTON MARKET. 


(Special Correspondence.) 
BY H. & B. BEER. 


In our last month’s review we laid particular stress on 
the fact that Texas was without sufficient moisture in the 
ground to assure a full crop, unless alternating rains be the 
rule this summer, that many districts were again complain- 
ing of the want of rain, and that if a dry July was to over- 
take Texas, all hope for a full crop would have to be aband- 
oned. 

During the past month, Texas has had very little rain, 
and, as predicted, the crop deteriorated as a result of the 
hot, dry weather. Temperatures were unusually high, aver- 
aging 100 degrees for the District of Galveston which com- 
prises 33 stations, for a period of one week, many stations 
reporting the maximum at 100 to 108 degrees, day after day 
with no rain to relieve the situation. Crop accounts, espec- 
ially from the central portion of the state and the most 
important cotton section in all Texas, gradually became 
worse. Europe became alarmed, and the general buying 
movement that followed caused an advance of an additional 
2 cents per pound in the price of the staple, with new 
crop deliveries in this market selling about 13 cents. 

However, the advance culminated at this level. Longs 
started to realize, and forced liquidation followed. As “stop 
loss orders” were reached on the scale-down, values declined 
to about 12.25. The report of Dr. Hunter, U. S. Government 
entomologist, located at Dallas, Tex., caused renewed selling 
and liquidation. His report was to the effect that the dry, hot 
weather in Texas had made the weevil less threatening at 
this time than at the same date last year. No mention was 
made of the fact that while the weevil’s activity was being 


lessened, the cotton crop was being hurt. The market broke 
sharply, declining about $2 per bale, prices dropping to 
about 115%. 

Upon reflection, however, a better understanding of the 
situation was had, and the market recovered a considerable 
portion of its last decline, by reacting to about 124%. About 
this time a disturbance was reported in the West Gulf, off 
the Texas coast, and as it was of the hurricane character, 
rains were predicted for Texas and were subsequently real- 
ized. The market again sold off about 50 points. The 
precipitation was heavy only in Southwest Texas, however, 
with only light to moderately heavy, in sections of central 
Texas and light only in north and western Texas. A heavy 
general rain is needed all over the State in order to save 
the crop from further deterioration, for it has gone back 
badly during the past month. All hope for a yield of 
3,500,000 bales has been abandoned for Texas, prevailing 
estimates centering on a crop of about 3,000,000 bales, 
while many people are of the opinion that the State will not 
make more than 2,500,000 against 3,726,000 bales last year. 
Outside of Texas the crop has improved during the past 
month, but not to any great extent. The only states that 
report fair prospects for this year’s yield are Georgia, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee and Oklahoma, and all have 
had a decrease in the acreage, Oklahoma particularly. 

Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana are in bad shape, 
the probabilities being that the three States will not make as 
much cotton as last year’s production by about 700,000 bales. 
Therefore, since Texas is expected to lose another 700,000, 
and the less favorable states than last year another 200,000 
or 300,000, it follows that the chances are all against the 
making of a 12,500,000 bale crop this year. As a matter 
of fact present indications point ta a yield of less than 
12,000,000, and while we are more conservative, as a rule, 
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in such matters, we are confronted with the possibility of 
seeing such results the coming year. 

There is every indication on the surface that the world 
will require at least 13,000,000 bales of American cotton 
next season, but we can not see where it is coming from. 
There is very little spot cotton held over from the old crop 
in the South this summer, the new crop will be late, which 
is indicated by the small number of new bales received to 
date, about 2 at Houston against over 600 on even date one 
year ago. The next Bureau crop condition report, due Au- 
gust 2nd, is expected to show little change from last 
month’s 74.6, and will compare with 83 last year, 75 year 
before last and a ten-year average of about 80.6. If it be 
no higher than last month’s report, it will have been one of 
the lowest August reports on record. 

The accompanying diagram shows graphically the daily 
fluctuations in the New York market of spot cotton between 
June 21st and July 19th. Sunday and holidays are omitted 
in the diagram, so that the vertical lines represent only 
market days; the dates of which are placed at the top of 


the diagram. 


June SUly 



































DiaAcRAM NEw York Spor Corron, JUNE 21—J uty 19, 1909. 


The figures on the left hand side represent the prices in 
cents per pound of cotton, and it will be noticed that every 
space between horizontal lines represents five points, or 25 
points between the heavy lines. 

An examination of the diagram shows that there was a 
rather steady rise during the latter part of June until the 
price reached 12 cents, where it lingered for three days, 
awaiting the monthly crop report of the Government, which 
came out on July 2nd, and caused a spurt to 12.60, owing to 


the unexpectedly poor condition of the crop. The market 


continued irregularly higher until July 13th, when it went 
to 13.15 on account of high temperatures in Texas and the 
need of rain at that time. 

A declining market then developed for a couple of days 
and culminated in the sensational break on July 16th, when 
the rather unexpected “boll weevil report” was issued. 
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THE COTTON YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market during July has been very unsettled 
and in a very unsatisfactory condition to both buyers and 
sellers. The advance in cotton is responsible for the state 
of affairs that now exists, and the wide fluctuations on the 
price of the staple continue to prolong, the feeling of an 
unsettled condition in the trade. 

There seem to be three elements that comprise the sit- 
uation at present. The mills are all urging against the 
sale of yarns at a price not commensurate with the ad- 
vance in cotton, and the consumers are not willing to pay 
the higher prices asked for the yarns. Some of the yarn 
consumers have sufficient stocks on hand to run them into 
September, and they have figured that when the new cotton 
crop comes in, the price of cotton will be lower, and that 
will consequently cause a similar reduction in yarns, 
Whether their position is correct, remains to be seen. The 
fact is nevertheless, that the mills and consumers are not 
getting together, and as a consequence, curtaiiment in 
some of the yarn mills during August has been ordered. 

There appears to be a fairly large amount of stock 
yarn about, which is being offered for sale at less the 
mills are asking, and constitutes a source of irritation to 
those who are insisting on higher prices for yarns. 

One reason for the sale of this stoek yarn at lower 
prices is that it was bought when prices were considerably 
less than they are now, and consequently shows a good 
profit at the present time. 

Some solution of the problem will be forthcoming in 
the near future, is the opinion of some of those most in- 
terested, as the supplies of the yarn consumers will soon 
be exhausted and they will have to come into the market, 
while at the same time, the mills will not find profit in hav- 
ing their machinery lying idle. 

We quote the following prices for Southern yarns: 


SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS. 


19% @20 60s ~~ 
SOUTHERN SINGLE WARPS. 

20s ... 

Ms _ 

263 |. 

308 ~ 


BO in 
268 ... 


~-.-2044 @21 
HOSIERY YARN, 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 


19% 
~19 @20 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


Trade in the knit goods market has been very satisfac- 
tory during the past month, when all things are taken into 
consideration, and the middle of the month witnessed 
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some very healthy buying by the larger customers. 

Stocks had gotten low on the shelves, and buyers were 
on hand to make a trade if they could get what they wanted 
at a reasonable price. It is true that goods have been 
scanned more carefully than usual and the better known 
lines have had the preference. 

The advance in prices which has followed the lead of 
cotton and yarns, has caused a partial cessation in the 
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activity in the market, but the buyers have evidently de- 
cided that the higher prices are to be maintained, and a 
certain amount of conservative buying was in evidence. 
On the other Land, the agents of the mills do not in- 
tend to let the advance in prices become top heavy, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the demand for goods does 
not warrant them in rushing prices to high levels, and this 
course should have a beneficial effect upon the market. 


| The Textile Mill Situation in the South and New England. : 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 

With the increase in the price of raw cotton recently, 
there has come an advance in manufactured goods. Prices 
on yarns have advanced, the cloth market is more encourag- 
ing, and the outlook is for still greater advances. A great 
many of the cloth mills are supplied with cotton to run them 
into the new crop and are profiting by the advances in 
manufactured goods. Some few mills, especially yarn mills, 
that have no cotton, will have to curtail, or close down. 

Searcely in the history of cotton manufacturing in the 
South has there been such remarkable activity in new mill 
construction work as during the past few months, particu- 
larly June and July. When the uncertainty of the nature 
of tariff legislation is considered, and when it is remembered 
that only a comparatively short time has elapsed since the 
financial panic, and when it is remembered further that the 
cotton markets are to-day and have been for months more 
or less demoralized, the record of new mills built carries 
broader significance. That mill men and capitalists have 
an abiding faith in the future of the textile industry in the 
South is amply demonstrated by their willingness to invest 
when conditions are far from favorable. 

From day to day the press dispatches have carried terse 
reports of new mills chartered. 

During the past few days, there have been several 
changes in the ownership of valuable electrical power sites 
in the Piedmont section of the Carolinas, which will mean 
much for the cotton milling industry in the future. A 
large new company is being formed by Ansonville, N. C. 
capitalists who propose the development of a fine power 
site on Rocky River, fifteen miles from Wadesboro, N. C., 
power to be used by cotton mills in that section already 
established and others under contemplation. The plant will 
have an initial capacity of 7,000 electrical horse-power. 
Capital of the company is $400,000. 

The magnificent properties of the Rockingham Power 
Co. have just been purchased, at auction sale, by Mr. 
Thomas, representing bondholders, the purchase price being 
$1,000,000. ‘The plant will be pushed to completion and 
the principal part of power generated will be used by cotton 
mills in that vicinity. There is talk of the organization 
of several new mill companies which will use this power. 
The initial capacity of the plant will be 12,000 electrical 
horse-power and the ultimate capacity will be 75,000 horse- 
power. The plant is near Wadesboro, N. C. on Yadkin 
River. 

The Southern Power Co., the ten-million-dollar electriezk 
development concern of Charlotte, N. C. will have its mag- 
nificent power plant at Ninety Nine Islands, 8. C. on Broad 


River, completed by February and will be able to place on 
the market 50,000 electrical horse-power, a large part of 
which will be used by cotton mills. This piant is located 
in the Spartanburg district, and is in close proximity to 
many large mills. Other power sites in the Piedmont are 
being devetoped and in the near future will have large 
amounts of electricity to offer mills. 

There is much complaint by mill men of Charlotte, 
Greenville, Columbia and other manufacturing centers over 
the excessive and discriminatory rates charged by the rail- 
roads for hauling coal to the mills of the Piedmont district. 
It will be recalled that at the last meeting of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, mill men pro- 
tested with railroad men heartily against the excessive rates 
charged or coal shipments, and showed how the cotton mill- 
ing industry of this section suffered from these rates, which 
are abnormally high, because they have no water route 
competition. That the mill men may be able to coerce the 
railroads into granting lower rates is the conclusion formed 
from the statement by numerous mill men that unless better 
rates are granted they will use electricity exclusively, thereby 
cutting the railroads out of heavy revenue from hauling coal. 
On this point L. W. Parker, of Columbia, S. C. one of the 
foremost mill men in the South and head of a large number 
of mill says that Greenville obtains its coal 55 cents less 
a ton than does Columbia. The city of Columbia uses about 
80,000 tons of coal annually; the mills under his manage- 
ment use 50,000 tons annually. He has told the committee 
of railroad men that unless the rate is reduced to Columbia 
he will proceed to make arrangements to have all of his mills 
at Columbia run by hydro-electric power. 

President R. M. Miller, Jr., of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association expresses the belief that 
unless the railroads materially reduce rates on coal ship- 
ments, the mills in this section will resort to electricity. Be- 
cause of the marvelous electrical development in this ter- 
ritory during recent years, there is still more reason to be- 
lieve that electricity will eventually supplant coal. The 
Southern Power Co. now has at its disposal approxi- 
mately 70,000 of hydro-electrical horse-power. Its develop- 
ments at Ninety Nine Islands near Blacksburg, 8. C. and 
at the Wateree Shoals, near Camden, S. C. will increase 
this total to something like 200,000 electrical horse-power. 

Mill men in this territory are interested in circulars 
being sent out by the quartermasters’ department of the 
war department concerning the contract to be let for 825,- 
000 yards of cloth. Letters being received by the mill men 
ask if they can manufacture a new style of olive/drab cloth 
which will probably be adepted by the army as a substitute 
for the khaki cloth now being used for the manufacture of 
uniforms for soldiers serving in warm climates. 
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Commissioner Watson of South Carolina, thinks that, 
judging from reports from mills throughout the State, child 
labor conditions are better now than ever before. Statis- 
ties compiled by his inspectors show a decided decrease in 
child labor in South Carolina. In 1905 there were 8,835 
children in the mills, who were under 14 years, and in 1907 
there were only 8,121 laboring children in the State. Mr. 
Watson thinks that at least 1,000 children will be dropped 
from the mill rolls this year. One of the largest mills in 
South Carolina reports that out of 557 children under 14 
years, 550 of those are attending school. Of 756 children 
under the age of 6 years in the mill village, 132 of them 


are in the kindergartens. Of the 1,315 children in the vil- 


lage, all but 233 of them could read or write. This latter 
figure includes the very small children and babies in the 
village. A report made from three mills under the same 


management showed that only 12 children were covered by 
the widowed mother and disabled fathers’ provision. 

Commissioner Watson said: “By the énd of the year I 
do not believe there will be 6,500 children in the mills of 
South Carolina, if that number.” The new South Carolina 
child labor law is working well. Out of the 179 mills in the 
State, only 11 small ones have not filed legal documents. 
From 2 to 22 working children have been put out of some 
of the different mills. 

Commissioner Watson will shortly confer with President 
Taft in reference to the appointment of a cotton expert to 
be stationed in Europe and who will work in the interest 
of the cotton industry. The expert will keep in touch with 
the cotton manufacturers and growers of this country. This 
conference is the result of a resolution adopted at the last 
meeting of the South Carolina Farmers’ Union, held in 
Columbia. A similar resolution was also adopted at the 
meeting of the National Farmers’ Union held in atlanta 
recently. 

Asked for his opinion of the present situation affecting 
Southern mills, particularly yarn mills, one of the best post- 
ed mill men of the South, who was formerly connected in 
an official capacity with one of the textile associations, made 
this interesting comment on the necessity for further cur- 
tailment: “I believe the condition of the yarn market is 
about as bad to-day as it has been at any time in the past 
two years, and, in my opinion, the only effective remedy 
would be further curtailment. While the yarn market has 
advanced, it has not advanced in proportion to the advance 
in raw cotton, and as a rule the yarn spinners did not buy 
cotton when it was cheaper, and are, therefore, forced to 
pay the present price in order to keep running. The price 
of spot cotton has advanced about one and one-half cents 
per pound in the last month, while yarns have not advanced 
over one cent. So, at this rate, things are getting no better. 

In my opinion there will be considerable curtailment 
among yarn mills between now and the first of September, 
and if all mills would curtail during the month of August, 
I think conditions would be much improved, as the stocks 
which have been accumulated would be very much reduced. 
As far as the organizations of the mills are concerned, » 
stoppage for a few weeks during the hot summer months 
would not affect them, as the help can live cheaper then than 
at any other time of the year, and would not object to 
having this time off. While the cloth mills are’ a little 
better off than the yarn mills, it would not hurt them to also 
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curtail. In fact, in my opinion, it would do them a great 
deal of good, even if they are supplied with cotton.” 

Secretary T. W. Crews of the Southern Hard Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, states that he would advise all spin- 
ners to curtail as much as possible during the month of 
August. In his opinion, further curtailment is the only 
remedy for the present unfavorable situation. 

Many of the yarn mills will be compelled to close down 
or curtail heavily, for they can not run at a profit when 
foreed to pay present high prices for raw cotton, in view of 
low quotations for manufactured products. While there 
have been considerable advances on various counts of yarns 
they have not been sufficient to offset the increased price of 
raw cotton. 

The Southern Soft Yarn Spinners’ Association will meet 
in Asheville, N. C. on August 6th, and it is predicted that 
some plan for concerted action in this respect will be 
adopted. J. P. McRae of Laurinburg, N. C., president of 
the Association, says it is absolutely necessary that somc- 
thing be done along this line, and to this end he has just 
sent out to all members the following: 

“The advisory board of your association met in Char- 
lotte, July 10th and, in view of very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing in the soft yarn market to-day, and in 
fact, for all yarns, the inereased price for cotton and in- 
creased cost of waste being considered, sales made on to- 
day’s market will entail a loss. Therefore the committee ad- 
vises that spinners shut down for a week’s holiday in Au- 
gust, same as advocated by the North Carolina Association. 
Morever that curtailment be made as far as practicable and 
the making of contracts for future delivery be stopped. 
The conditions prevailing to-day in the cotton market are 
highly speculative and it behooves spinners to act with ex- 
tra precaution and conservatism. We believe a policy of 
making as few sales as possible the wise one to follow.” 

A special from Spartanburg, 8S. C., an important mill 
center, states that many if not all of the numerous mills in 
that vicinity will curtail heavily during the month of August 
and that numerous mills will close down entirely for at 
least 15 days. The idea is to give employees a rest, to repair 
machinery, and to allow accumulations to be absorbed. 
It is believed such action will have a good effect 
upon the markets, and other mills over the South will likely 
follow the example of the Spartanburg mills. Already the 
mills operated by J. W. Cannon of Concord, N. C. are closed 
down for two weeks. Other mills report their intention to 
take similar action. 

The Mascot Mills at Bessemer City, N. C., under new 
management, have resumed operations. Prospects for fu- 
ture business are said to be bright for this mill. 

Charter has just be granted the new half million dollar 
mill, recently referred to, at Rockingham, N. C. Name of 
the new concern is the Entwistle Mfg. Co. Wm. Entwis- 
tle and others are the incorporators. Permission is allowed 
to begin business with $41,000. 

Judge Boyd, in Greensboro, N. C. Federal court, has 
just signed an order adjudging the Yeager Mfg. Co. of Gas- 
otnia, N. C., which operates a cotton mill, bankrupt and 
ordered that the property be placed in the custody of the 
sheriff. 

The fact that many of the larger mills are able to de- 
clare regular dividends, despite the unfavorable conditions 
that have existed for many months past in all lines of the 
textile industry, is considered little short of remarkable, and 
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has helped to further stimulate the growing spirit of op- 
timism among mill men. 

The rates of dividends declared by some of the Southern 
mills heretofore unpublished are as follows: 

Clinton Cotton Mills of Laurens, 8. C., has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. on $300,000 amounting 
to $12,000. 

Elizabeth Mill of Charlotte, N. C. is paying dividends at 
the rate of 5 per cent., semi-annual. The mill is capitalized 
at $100,000. Its equipment is 12,000 spindles, and it 
spins fine yarns. 

Excelsior Knitting Mills of Union, 8. C. has just de- 
elared its regular semi-annual dividend of 34 per cent., 
amounting to $5,250. 

Greenville, S. C. mills paid in semi-annual dividends, a 
sum amounting to about $250,000. 

Hamrick Mills of Gaffney, S. C., has declared semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3 per cent. 

Limestone Mills of Gaffney, S. C. has declared its reg- 
ular semi-annual dividend of 6 per cent. 

Highland Park Mfg. Co. of Charlotte, N. C. will pay a 
5 per cent. dividend on its capital stock of $290,000. 

Jonesville Mfg. Co., of Jonesville, S. C., has just de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 344 per cent. on its pre- 
ferred and a quarterly dividend of 11% per cent. on its com- 
mon stock, thus distributing $10,074. Another quarterly 
dividend of 114 on common will be payable October 1st. 

Laurens Cotton Mills of Laurens, S. C. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. on $350,000. 

Lockhart Mills, near Union, S. C., pays a semi-annual 
dividend of 31% per cent. on $645,000 preferred stock, 
which makes its dividend checks total $22,575. 

Lydia Cotton Mills (Clinton, §. C.) has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2 per cent. on $80,000. 

Mollohon Mfg. Co., of Newberry, S. C., has declared a 
4 per cent. semi-annual dividend on $443,700 capital stock, 
amounting to $17,748. 

Monarch Mills, of Union, S. C., paid a regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3 per cent on its capital stock, amounting 
to $22,500. 

Newberry Cotton Mills, of Newberry, 8. C., has declared 
a 5 per cent. semi-annual dividend on $400,000 capital stock, 
amounting to $20,000. 

Olympia Cotton Mill, of Columbia, S. C., has paid its 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 

Ottary Mills, formerly the Aetna Cotton Mills, of Union, 
S. C., has declared its regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cént., amounting to $10,500. 

Richland Cotton Mill of Columbia, S. C., has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 31% per cent., payable August 15th. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 





(Special Correspondence.) 





The present condition of the cotton industry in New 
England is a peculiar one, and it is extremely difficult to 
errive at a satisfactory conclusion as to its immediate fu- 
ture. With the raw cotton selling on a basis of about 12 
cents, a majority of fabrics selling on a 9 to 10 cent cotton 
basis, the public out of the market, and all textile ma- 
chinery plants rushed with orders for new mills and 
extensive additions—the student of industrial economies is 
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completely mystified. Advances have been made on the 
leading tickets, and a scarcity of cloth is found in the print 
market; but considering the market as a unit, it is ex- 
tremely paradoxical. Textile stocks advance at every sale 
and are scarce. 

It is rather difficult to outline the condition of the tex- 
tile industry in this group of States for the month of July. 
One week the market is active and every condition hopeful; 
the next week there is little or no demand for goods, and 
prices of yarns and sheetings fluctuate nervously in sympa- 
thy with the stock exchange quotations for raw cotton. 
Selling houses are unwilling to quote at a shade under the 
market, and consequently, stocks of goods accumulate at 
the mill warehouses. The fact is that prices of fabrics and 
yarns must be radically advanced if raw cotton holds at 
12 cents. Mill owners who were fortunate enough to cover 
their contracts for fabrics with 9 to 10 cent cotton, are 
not doing much worrying, -but their neighbors who ran out 
of cheap cotton in May and June and are now buying the 
raw material at 12 to 13 cents and are unable to get any 
more for their goods than when cotton was two to three 
cents lower, are in the depths of despair. 

Now that the prices of Amoskeag staple ginghams have 
been made, there is a feeling among the trade that prices 
will at least hold steady until fall, when there must be a 
marked improvement in the demand for goods. Mr. Bor- 
den’s delay in making prices on staple prints caused a 
great deal of uneasiness among the trade because of the 
feeling that this gentleman was not as optimistic as the 
Amoskeag interests. Converters have watched the market 
closely, and became heavy buyers the third week in July in 
anticipation of a further rise in their fabrics. Denims have 
advanced several times and are now selling at 1214 cents 
for nine ounce goods and 9 cents for 12.40 goods. Tick- 
ings have been advanced by C. L. Bausher & Co., selling 
agents for Amoskeag, and by Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Av- 
erage prices have advanced 10 per cent. since last July. 
Four yard staple sheetings sold at 51% cents in the second 
week of July, 1908, and 7 cents in July, 1907, when busi- 
ness was very active. 

The yarn market is hardly in condition to review. 
Prices are about what the buyer will make. There is no 
money in the coarse counts at current prices, although a 
few Philadelphia houses are selling their hosiery yarns at 
a fair margin of profit. Carpet yarns are weak and fever- 
ish, with little or no demand. Weaving yarns are very 
quiet and hesitating in price. Stocks have been reduced 
somewhat since the first of April, but the net results of 
July business will add to, rather than subtract from, 
“stocks on hand.” Quotations are wide and clearly indi- 
cate the unsatisfactory condition of the market. 

The total exports of domestics for the year 1909 to date 
total in excess of $10,000,000 as compared with $6,500,000 
for the same period last year. There has been good buying 
of Pepperell drills for the China trade and other tickets for 
the Red Sea trade this past month. South American trade 
is extremely dull and probably will remain so until the 
early fall months. Chinamen are buying English goods, 
because of the recent advances made in our sheetings and 
prints. . 

Builders of textile machinery are rushed with orders 
and as a rule are sold into the late fall and winter months. 
Spindle and loom builders have not had such a market for 
their wares for three or four years and from present indi- 
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cations this demand will continue throughout the balance of 
the year. Large sums of money are being authorized for 
additions and improvements by cotton mill directors and 
a‘most every issue of the daily press contains the official 
announcement of an increase of capital stock of a cotton 
mill in this seetion. All of the New Bedford mills are ex- 
panding and it is estimated that $12,000,000 will be 
expended in that city this year by cotton manufacturers. 
The labor situation remains unchanged. There are no 
indications of labor disturbances in the Fall River or Low- 
ell districts. There is an abundance of good alien help all 
over New England at wages somewhat under the average 
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for 1907. Fall River mills report more available operatives 
than for several years. 

Cotton mill stocks are strong with every indication of 
further advances in the more popular issues. Arlington, 
Amoskeag, Pepperell, Bates and Androscoggin have ad- 
vanced at every sale during the month and the demand far 
exceeds the supply. It is freely predicted that Arlington 
will go to $150, Bates to $300 and Amoskeag to $400 per 
share before the first of the year. New Bedford stocks are 
strong and there are very few offerings. The great success 
of the new Whitman mill underwriting has stimulated the 
market for Fall River and New Bedford issues. 


| NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES | 





GANTT AUTOMATIC PILING MACHINE. 


There is almost no art in which a small amount of bad 
work costs so much as in that of bleaching cotton fabries, 
and there is almost no process in which the different opera- 
tions are individually given less supervision. If these op- 
erations can be standardized and the desired results ob- 
tained by automatic machinery, a continuous process of 
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GAanTTr AUTOMATIC PILING MACHINE. 
bleaching can be developed, which will insure a quality and 
uniformity of product much to be desired. 
The Gantt automatic piling machine produces a contin- 
uous yrocess from the kier to the white bin, and controls 





absolutely the time the goods remain in the sour and chemic 
piles. 

By making the machines of the proper size, the goods 
can be, kept in the sour or chemie piles any desired length 
of time. Since the goods pass continuously through the 
machines, the goods at the bottom of a pile get the same 
treatment as those at the top, and the disadvantages of the 
present interrupted process disappear, and the product is 
absolutely uniform in strength and whiteness. 

In the bleachery, where these machines were developed 
they have been in use over three years. Forty machines 
are now in use handling all kinds of goods from organdies 
to sheetings, and replacing more than fifty boys. 

Recent installations have been made in other plants and 
are working successfully. 

The saving in always having clean goods in uniform con- 
dition is greater than the saving in wages, and the relief 
of a less number of bleach house boys makes it possible for 
foremen to devote their time to bleaching rather than to 
boys, with distinctly beneficial results. 

The section of the stack and of the chute, and the length 
of the chute, are made to suit the weight of the cloth and 
the length of time it is desired to have it stand in the rile. 
One machine will handle a large variety of cloth. 

The process simply drops the cloth over the draw roll 
into the vertical stack. The pile resting on the rollers is 
toreed forward by the weight of the incoming ¢loth, and 
the forward end of the pile is turned up, so that the cloth, 
after standing in the pile for a definite length of time, may 
be continuously pulled out, without tangling, at the same 
speed with which it is piled in. 

This simple apparatus insures that the cloth shall not 
remain an undue length of time at the bottom of a sour or 
chemie bin, or be forgotten for a week or more at the bot- 
tom of a white bin. With a proper equipment of these 
machines, lots go through the bleach house intact, and not 
only are bleach house losses greatly reduced, but mixing of 
lots is absolutely eliminated. 


THE WHALEBACK SEWING MACHINE. 


The Whaleback sewing machine, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a new departure in the construction 
and working of piece-end sewing machines, such as are used 
by bleachers, finishers, ete. The essential feature of the in- 
vention is the application of a link chain for the guide-pins 
which hold the cloth, in place of the solid ring usualy em- 
ployed. The machine to which the invention had, at the time 
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been applied, was of the small portable type, worked on the 
treadle principle. In practice it was soon discovered that 
this type of machine possessed considerable merit. The use 
of the chain not ony overcame the troubles incident to the 
solid ring, but it proved to be the means of relieving the op- 
erator of having to ease the cloth from the pins soon after 
the commencement of the sewing. 

The success attending this new departure has served as 
an incentive to the makers, Thomas Leyland & Co., 60 In- 
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of the ring is not sufficiently long to take in the piece at 
one setting. Hence the work of the operator is increased, 
while the production of the machine is correspondingly di- 
ininished. 

By the application of the chain for the guide pins, 
the elongation of the framing to the shape illustraied, 
and the introduction of a few minor details, the capacity of 
the machine in this respect is no longer limited. The cloth 
is held taut on the pins during stitching, thus obviating the 
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THE WHALEBACK SEWING MaCHIE. 


dia Street, Boston, to extend the application of the chain 
principle to the heavier piece-end sewing machines. To 
those unfamiliar with the latter, it may be mentioned that the 
hoop or ring which carries the cloth pins constitutes a com- 
plete circle, and is kept concentric with the other part of the 
machine by revolving upon bowls or runners. The cloth 
ends to be sewed together are laid upon the periphery of the 
ting, and held in position by the pins mentioned. As the 
sewing proceeds, the ring revolves, and as the ends of the 
cloth are joined together, the cloth is removed by a strip- 
ping device at the delivery side of the machine. 

It will be readily understood that the size of this ring is 
limited to a given diameter, inasmuch as to increase it 
would cause considerable inconvenience to the operator. As 
long as the width of the cloth is sufficiently narrow to be 
placed upon the pins at one operation, all is well. But 
should the cloth be of the wider sort, or have to be treated 
in double width (as in the case of “splits’) the periphery 


existing evil of narrowing-in of the piece-ends thereby ef- 
fecting a considerable saving in “shorts” through creased 
or bad ends. This machine is equipped, if desired, with 
an automatic tar-mark stamping device, with spaces for 
fourteen figures or letters. One set includes ten figures 
and‘ twenty-six letters. An ink is also furnished by the 
makers which is more indelible than the ink commonly used 
by bleachers. Not only is the space available for the cloth 
greatly increased, but the duties of the operator are more 
easily carried out. All the working parts are made to tem- 
plates and jigs are interchangeable, and can be readily re- 
placed. 


Tue DRAPER Co. OF HOPEDALE, MASS., has issued a very 
interesting pamphlet describing its exhibit at the annual 
meeting of the National Association 6f Cotton Manufactur- 
ing, held in Boston, Mass., April 28th and 29, 1909. There 
were crowds of interested mill men who visted the exhibition 
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conducted by the association, and displayed great interest in 
the different machines and devices exhibited. The Draper 
Co. had in operation a Northrop Loom, weaving very 
fine goods from 80’s warp and 120’s cop filling with feeler 
attachment for matching the pick. The loom represented 
what is being done commercially on a large scale at the 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., and the Burgess Mills, 
Pawtucket, R. I. The operation of this loom was a fine 
demonstration of what can be done on fine goods. 

The Moserop single thread yarn testing machine was also 
on exhibition, and was in continuous operation for the ben- 
efit of the visitors. The single thread test is the only true 
test of the evenness of yarn. The important fact to be 
demonstrated is the number of weak places in a given length 
of yarn, which can not be done by the old Lea test. _The 
exhibit of the Draper Co. also included a Model I Belt 
Spooler, with separate traveling belts on opposite sides; 
together with its warpers for very fine and very coarse yarn, 
and its improved balling machine. The desire of practical 
men for knowledge of new machines creates a demand for 
such oceasional exhibitions where the latest and best devices 
are seen in practical operation. 

Orders for loom parts are being filled from the Southern 
Supply Department, Atlanta, Georgia, of the Draper Co. 
which is a great convenience and time saver for the South- 


ern mills. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., issued a very interesting pamph- 
let, entitled “Man Efficiency.” This little pamphlet takes 


up the question of improving the efficiency “of a workman 


from a financial standpoint of .-the employer; and shows in 
a very convincing manner, how the efficiency of a workman 
ean be improved by the Y. M, C. A. The pamphlet gives 
a number of industrial establishments throughout the coun- 
try where the Y. M. C. A. influence is felt, and- shows the 
most highly satisfactory results that have been attained. 

The object of the pamphlet is to get the co-operation 
of employers of workmen to bring their men under the 
influence of the Y. M. C. A. 

The committee of the industrial department numbers 
such men as M. Hartley Dodge, John, Sherman Hoyt, George 
W. Perkins, Lucian T. Warner, and William H. Woodin, 
which stamps the movement with earnestness of purpose, 
and promises success to the great work to be accomplished. 

THE JuLY ISsuE OF GRAPHITE, published by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., is before 
us. The chief characteristic of this breezy paper is the en- 
tire absence of hard formulas and equations, and the selec- 
tion of interesting topies pertinent to their Graphite prod- 
ucts. A view of the final section of John Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia store, is shown in this issue, and the article 
states that when the building is completed, it will be the 
largest single mereantile building in the world. 


THe Seypet Mre. Co., Jersey City, N. J. formerly the 
Atlanta Compound Co., of Atlanta, Ga., has moved its 
plant from Atlanta to Jersey City in order to meet the 
ealls for their goods in the Northern territory. 


MANY SOFTENING OILS can not stand heat; they get sour 
easily in summer. In its Soluble Softening Oil, the Arabol 
Mfg. Co., 100. William St., New York, has overcome that 
difficulty and is producing an article of absolute uniformity 
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all the year around. It is easy to handle and those who have 
used it once prefer it to tallow and other oils and greases. 
It gives a smooth finish to the warps. The threads divide 
well in the lease rods and the cylinders of the slasher remain 
perfectly clean. Being neutral, it is most suitable for closely 
woven and strong goods, such as corduroys, velveteens, 
sateens, twills, umbrella cloths, cambriec, ete. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & Co., New York City, has read- 


justed the prices on Wamsutta goods, as follows: 
11% cents 


1114 cents 
11% eents 
131% cents 

cents 


OX/B, 4/4 Wamsutta brown 
4/4 Wamsutta Jeans 

4/4 Nightrobes 

4/4 Burleigh Longceloth 

4/4 Wamsutta Percale, 
Wamsutta Cambrie 
Wamsutta Longeloth 
Wamsutta Nainsook 11 


eents 
eents 
cents 


AT THE BERNON MiLus of the Manville Co., Georgia- 
ville, R. I, a 300-kilowatt Westinghouse low-pres- 
sure turbine js being installed to take steam at atmos- 
pherie pressure from the exhaust of a Corliss engine, driv- 
ing a three-phase, 60-cycle, 600-volt alternator to supply 
additional power and lighting for the mills. The turbine 
is operated without superheating and exhausts into a con- 
denser maintaining a vacuum ‘of 27 inches. Besides the 
lighting service for the mills, the distribution system sup- 
plies a synchronous motor direct-connected to mill line 
shaft. 

A SINGLE BOILER of unusual capacity, 2,274 horse-power, 
has been placed in the Delray power station of the Detroit 
Edison Company. . This boiler, a Stirling Special, has a 
150-inch by 11-foot grate, and is served with bituminous 
coal by four Roney stokers installed underneath the one 
boiler. This exceptional installation is in the first section 
of the Detroit Edison Company’s No. 2 power-house at 
Delray, and in the construction of the plant allowance has 
been made for extending the outfit with similar units as 
the station’s lighting load increases. George W. Cate is 
superintendent of the plant. The engineering design and 
construction was earried out by Westinghouse Church 
Kerr & Co. 

G. M. Park Co., or Frrcousure, Mass., has been award- 
ed the contract for complete humidifying systems with ‘air 
cleaning attachments for all five of the cotton mills com- 
posing the organization headed by Fuller E. Callaway, C. 
V. Truitt and associates, of LaGrange, and J. H. Lane & , 
Co., of New York. These mills are the Unity Cottoa 
Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, and the Elm City Cotton Mills, 
of LaGrange; the Milstead Manufacturing Co., of Con- 
yers, and the Manchester Cotton Mills, of Manchester, Ga. 


Tue Corron States Bevtine & Suppty Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
has recently been appointed general agent for the specialty 
manufactured by the Foster Engineering Co. of Nework, 
N. J. The Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. will carry 
a good stock of Foster’s Specialty and will be in a posi- 
tion to make prompt shipment to customers. 


Tue Casseta Cotor Co.’s. June issue of “Dye 
Stuff” contains an interesting selection of articles to the 
dyer, and includes “Weighting and Dyeing of Weighted 
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Silks,” and “Mercerizing.” In this latter article, it is 
stated that the secret of obtaining a silky luster on cotton 
yarn is keeping it well stretched while in the caustic soda 
bath. The yarn should have the same length after mercer- 
izing, as it was in the grey, but must not be shorter, al- 
though it may be 2 per cent. longer without injury. Witli- 
out the proper attention, the yarn would contract 25 per 
cent., and no luster would be obtained. 





THE 1908 YEAR BooK FoR COLORISTS AND DYERS issued 
by H. A. Metz & Co. is a very interesting work and should 
be in the hands of all dyers and colorists. The first part 
of the book is devoted to handy tables for reference in con- 
nection with chemicals and solutions. Under the head of 
color fastness, a speech delivered by H. A. Metz before the 
American Assoeiation of Woolen and Worsted Manufactur- 
ers is given’in full. A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to patents for the year 1908 relating to dyeing, 
chemicals, and their manufacture. Notes on processes, 
new colors, ete., are also given attention. The equipment 
of the different textile institutions in this country is later 
described, and shows the thoroughness with which the sub- 
ject is being taught in the schools. The latter part of the 
book is devoted to a complete list of dye stuffs, their mak- 
ers, and methods of application. This list should prove 
very valuable for the dyer as he can turn immediately to 
any dye stuff and find the name of the agent or maker and 
get an outline of the method of dyeing. 





FARBENFABRIKEN VORM FRIEDR BAYER. & Co., ELBER- 
FELD, has sent out four pattern sheets to be inserted in its 
file No. 1331 on “Cotton Dyeing II.” These color sheets in- 
clude samples dyed with Katigen Yellow G, Katigen Yel- 
low Brown G R extra, Katigen Khaki G@ extra, Katigen 
Brown 2 R, Katigen Red Brown R, Katigen Green 4 B 
and 2 G, Benjo Azurine 3 R, Rhodamine Scarlet G, Rho- 
damine 5 G, New Methylene Blue F and F R, Rhoduline 
Blue G G extra, and Methylene Green B. This firm has 
also recently issued a pattern sheet on its Acid Chrome 
Blue 3 G, Acid Chrome Blue R, and Acid Chrome Blue B 
R N, for wool. Another pattern sheet of wool includes 
Sulphur Acid Black 2 B. Gallo Violet D Powder forms 
the subject for another sheet for printing cotton fabrics. 

THE ADVERTISING AND SELLING MaGazINE, which is a 
consolidation, recently consummaied, of Profitable Advertis- 
ing of Boston and Selling Magazine, of New York, publish- 
ed in the July issue, the first portion of “Intensive Advertis- 
ing,” by John E. Kennedy, long known as “the thousand 
dollar a week writer on advertisements.” The first portion 
of the article treats the subject practically from the stand- 
point of an advertising man, and the complete article will 
doubtless create much more comment than his famous “Rea- 
son why” which was published about five years ago. 





A DESCRIPTION was given in the June issue of a “Stop 
Mechanism for Reinforcing Yarn in a Knitting Machine.” 
This stop motion is used especially for double knee work, 
and is manufactured and sold only by the Climax Machine 
Co. 1753 North Howard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tue Oris ELEvATOR Co., or NEw YORK CITY, issues a 
monthly publication, entitled, “The Indicator,” the object 
of which is to give the co-workers of the Otis Elevator 
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Co. a more comprehensive knowledge of the industry, 
to encourage individual effort, and to unite in closer ¢o-op- 
eration all those actively engaged in promoting the growth 
of the company. The June issue of the “Indicator” gives 
an interesting description and history of the Metropolitan 
Building in New York, where the Otis elevators are installed. 
The issue also discusses different kinds of elevator control- 
lers for alternating current, for Induction Motors with Slip 
Rings and Induction Motors with Squirrel Cage or Short 
Cireuited Rotors. An interesting article on Counterbal- 
ance also appears in this issue, together with other notes 
and comments. 





THE ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING Co., of Philadelphia, Pa, 
has issued a folder graphically illustrating how wasted oil 
soon runs into dollars. It gives five reasons why Arguto 
Oilless Bearings should be used, as follows: long life, per- 
manent lubrication, repairs eliminated, material increase in 
life of belts and goodbye to friction. 





THE CROCKER-WHEELER CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, AMPERE, N. J. At the July meet- 
ing of the Directors, held at the New York Office of the 
Company, the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler; vice- 
president, Gano Dunn; 2d vice-president, A. L. Doremus; 
chief engineer, Gano Dunn; secretary, Rodman Gilder; 
treasurer, W. L. Brownell; assistant treasurer, G. W. Bow- 
er. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND Mre. Co., PrrrsBura, 
Pa,, has issued a handsomely printed little booklet deserib- 
ing the applications of its line of small motors to office, 
store and shop services. The numerous illustrations scai- 
tered through the pages suggest many time and labor saving 
uses for these efficient little power devices. Among these 
are the motor-driven adding machine, mailing machine, 
eraser, graphophone, envelope sealer, vacuum cleaner, buff- 
ing and polishing wheel, blower, sign flasher, box-covering 
machine, hand drill, hack saw, coffee grinder, ete.,—appli- 
cations selected at random from the large number of uses 
where the electric motor provides the ideal power. The 
booklet, “Westinghouse Electric Motors for the Office, 
Store and Shop,’ will be sent on request. 





THE PROBLEM OF BALANGING high speed steam engines 
is- discussed in a clear and exhaustive manner in a pam- 
phict that is being distributed by the American Engine Co. 
Bound Brook, N. J. It is pointed out that balancing the 
ordinary simple engine is an impossibility without the use 
of “bob-weights,” that is, reciprocating weights moving at 
right angles to the piston; further that any attempt at bal- 
ancing in one direcion introduces equal unbalanced forces 
in a direction at right angles. 

The author then proceeds to show how an engine can 
be balanced perfectly if two cylinders be suitably arranged 
and gives a brief description of the American Angle Com- 
pound Engine in which this idea is incorporated. It is 
pointed out that the perfect balance obtained makes it fea- 
sible to install this engine upon upper floors and in other 
places where vibration would be objectionable, also that the 
even turning moment incidentally secured, makes it pos- 
sible to use lighter fly wheels and results in less pressure 
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upon bearing surfaces, besides giving more satisfactory 
operation of alternating current generators. Copies of 
the pamphlet will be sent gratis to engineers interested in 
the subject. 


“How To Save Coaw” is discussed from the point of 
view of recovering waste heat in the chimney flue gases,’ in 
a neat little booklet which is being distributed by The Gree. 
Fuel Economizer Co., of Matteawan, N. Y. The booklet 
further describes the construction of the Green Economizer, 
illustrating the new extended top header, the new bottom 
header especially designed to avoid choking from soot, the 
new sectional covering and other improved features. There 
are several illustrations. of large plants, such as the D. L. 
& W. Terminal power plant, which have recently been 
equipped with Green Economizers and Green Mechanical 
Draft Fans. 


THe LaconpA Mra. Co., SPRINGFIELD, O., has just is- 
sued a 48-page booklet describing its Weinland Boiler Tube 
Cleaners. Full description is given of the various types 
of cleaners manufactured by this company, and the scale 
condition for which each cleaner is best suited is pointed 
out. 

Among the new types developed are the air and steam 
driven turbine and also a line of cleaners for use in con- 
denser and economzier tubes. A description is also given 
of the different styles of cutter heads which are adapted 
for different conditions of scale. The new device for clean- 
ing Stirling boilers, also described, is a great time-saver. 


THE TEXTILE FINISHING Co., PRovipeNcE, R. I., is in- 
stalling a complete 60-ton bleaching and print plant for the 
Mt. Royal Spinning Co., Montreal, Quebec. 


C. J. Roor Co., Bristot, Conn., manufacturers of che 
Bristol Counters, used largely in textile mills, is enlarging 
its plant by the addition of a three-story brick building 40x 
100 feet, and a power room 30x30 feet. Electric power 
will be used, and for this purpose a Harris Corliss Engine 
will be connected to a generator. Robb Mumford boiler is 
to be installed also. The building will be modern in every 
way and of standard mill construction with elevator, ete. 
A fire-proof vault, to hold dies on the first floor, will ex- 
tend to the office on the second floor. 

THE AMERICAN MOISTENING Co. OF BOSTON, MASS. re- 
ports a large volume of business. Systems now being in- 
stalled, and orders on hand, eall for over 1200 of its new 
“Comins Sectional Humidifier.” 


THE “BiuE Book” TexTILE Directory. The twenty-sec- 
ond annual edition (1909-10) has been issued, showing an 
addition of about 500 new mills in the field, of which a 
separate list is given. , 

The office edition covers about 1,040 pages, and the 
traveler’s edition about 900. The office edition is printed 
on fine coated paper, with a large page, while the traveler’s 
edition is printed on a very light paper, keeping its weight 
as low as possible for the convenience of traveling men. 
The textile maps have been revised to date, showing all 
towns at which textile mills, dye or print works are located. 
This year there has been added a separate list of all textile 
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mills having dye-houses, a feature which will be found of 
great value to all dealers in chemicals, dye stuffs and ma- 
terials used in the dyeing of textiles. 

Thousands of changes have taken place in the textile 
mills, and all changes have been secured for the new edition, 
through reports received from the manufacturers and deal- 
ers covered by the work. 

The Blue Book contains all textile manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada (including in the office edition 
a Classified Directory of the Cotton and Woolen Mills and 
a Directory of Textile Mill Supplies, covering the Ma- 
chinery, Chemical and Dye-Stuff Manufacturers), with 
Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton, Wool and 
Waste Dealers, ete., and these, in connection with its many 
pages of specially engraved maps, make it a trade work of 
the highest order. : 

The book can be obtained from the Corron Pus. Co. 
Price delivered: Office Edition, $4.00; Traveler’s Edition, 
$3.00. 


Dixie SEAL AND Stamp Co., ATLANTA, GA., has removed 
to 781% North Broad Street, where it will be better fitted 
than ever to fill orders promptly. 


MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 





Alabama. 
ANDALUSIA. C. A. O’Neal is reported to be at work pro- 
moting the organization of a cotton mill here. 
ANNISTON. Stockholders of Anniston Yarn Mill will vote 
on enlarging the plant; company now has 5,712 spindles in ope- 


ration. J. C. Sproull is president and J. T. Gardner treasurer 
and general manager. 
COLUMBIA. A two-story 80x240-foot building is being con- 


structed for A. D. Wood, who plans to equip it with 15,000 spindles, 
and lease the equipped plant to cotton manufacturers. 

EUFAULA. Gov. B. B. Comer of Alabama, is one of the 
incorporators of the Cowikee cotton mills here. Company au- 
thorized to do a general cotton mills business. Capital $100,000. 

HAMILTON. The Hamilton hosiery mills is the title of a 
new knitting mill organized here. 

MONTGOMERY. Montola Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to 
operate cotton mill. Capital is $250,000, and officers: Thos. 
Barrett, Jr. president and treasurer; F. H. Barrett vice-president ; 
Meyer I. Griel secretary. Among the other incorporators are: 
M. Kahn, N. Loebman, Jacob Loeb, Joseph Norwood, 8S. L. Tyson, 
H. F. Vandiver, I. Weil and Leon Weil. 


Arkansas. 


LITTLE ROCK. Business Men’s League is planning the or- 

ganization of a $250,000 company to build cotton mill. 
Connecticut. 

ROCKVILLE. The Hockanum Mills of Rockville, Conn., have 
plans prepared by Charles T. Main, Mill Engr. and Arch., 45 Milk 
St., Boston, for a dye-house of one story, 194x75 ft. Regular 
mill construction is to be employed. The floor is to be concrete 
covered with vitrified brick. The dye kettles will rest upon 
hard pine beams supported by brick piers. The building is to 
be heated and ventilated by means of heating coils in connection 
with fan blowers. Among the main features will be 22 wooden 
ventilating stacks for taking care of the steam from the dye 
kettles. 

Georgia. 

ACWORTH. The board of trade of this place contemplates 
the organization of a knitting mill, and a cotton rope factory. 

ATHENS. J. W. Ingle and J. T. Jordan will shortly begin 
the work of erecting a $50,000 cotton mill in Athens. The ma- 
chinery has been purchased, the land has been bought. and a 
number of the operatives’ houses have already been built. The 
new mill will be ready for operation by October ist. It will 
give employment to seventy-five hands and will be a 3.000-spindle 
mill. 


COLUMBUS. The Columbus Mfg. Co. will enlarge its plant. 











